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cellor, the Funeral Oration of the Cardinal 


1 HAVE read, by Order of the Lord Chan- 


DE FLEURY; by Father de Neuville, of 
the Society of Jeſus: And I have obſerved in 
it nothing, but what is very agreeable to the 
Sanctity and Majeſty of the Pubpir The whole 
feemed to me anſwerable to the Dignity of the. 
Fubject, and to the Reputation of the Chriſtian 
Orator. 


COTTERET, 


n Doctor of the Houſe and 
; May 23. 1743. Socciety of Sorbonne. 


Of 


(Wi) 


THE 
TRANSLATOR's PREFACE. 


. HE following Verſion of the celebrated 
Oraiſon Funebre of the Cardinal de 
Fleury, which was the 5 7 I Amuſe 
ment of ſome Leiſure Hours 1 this Summer 
enjoy'd at Paris, I had given over all Thoughts 
publiſhing, when upon my late Return to 
London, I underſtood that it had appeared in 
Engliſh ſeveral Months 42a. Curioſity how- 
ever prompting me to look into that Tranſla- 
tion, how great was my Surprize, when I there 
diſcovered nothing of the Father de Neuville, 
except his Name on the Title-Page! Upon 
comparing it with the pretended Original, I 
found the Tranſlator had ſhewn himſelf equally 
free from all Manner of Servility to his Au- 
thor, to Common-Senſe, to Engliſh, and to 
Grammar; that he had altered, if not anni- 
hilated, the Thoughts in almoſt every Page, and 
favoured the Public with his own, inſtead 
F the Eloquence of the French Orator. But 
- what the Chevalier de M — ſays im De- 
fence of the Father de Neuville, 2s applicable 
to the Author of the Oration tranſlated into 
Engliſh, with very little Variation. For © thoſe 
* Boldneſſes of Style, thoſe Inverſions of 
* Phraſes, thoſe Thoughts apparently diſtorted 
© or deſtroyed, thoſe Paſſages, where the Senſe 
© is broke off, or 7 heap or made Non- 


« Senſe, in which the Piece in Queſtion abounds, 
= | = M$ . 


* 


. 
e and thoſe ſeeming falſe Conſtructions; all 
. © rheſe, I ſay, conſtitute the Style peculiar to 
* the Genius. Leave we timid and frigid 
* Tranſlators to ſubject themſelves to their 
Originals, to the common Uſages of Language: 

* But a delicate, fine, ingenious Tranſlator 
© makes always the Performance his own, and 
forms always a Language to himſelf. Such 
is the Manner of that Tranſlator: He muſt 
* be gueſſed at, and is gueſſed at. In a Word, 
His Oration ig ſomething ſo far beyond a mer 

Tranſlation, that it is in every reſpect an Ori- 
ginal, nar has the Father de Neuville the leaſt 
Title to any of the Glory of it. 

27 therefor to the Name of that Stranger, 
whoſe Nation is ſo noted for Politeneſs to 
Strangers, and a Deſire to vindicate our own 
Countrymen from any contrary Imputation ; 
theſe were the Motives of reſizing to the 
Public this Tranſlation of that Piece of Elo 
quence, which made ſo great Noiſe abroad, 
and afforded Exerciſe for the Pens of the 
moſt celebrated Wits of France. | 
To the Funeral Oration I have ſubjoined a 
few of their Criticiſms upon it, which I pre- 
ume will not be diſagreeable, as in them we 
ſee all that can be ſaid againſt its Author; 
we ſee him appear the more original, by their 
Attempts to prove him a Plagiary; we ſee the 
Envy, the Malice, the Vanity of the Critics 
more conſpicuous than the Faults they impute 
to the Orator, or the Defetts of the ſeveral 
Paſſages of his Performance, which they en- 
deavour to turn iuto Ridicule. How eager are | 
they to point out the Blemiſhes, but how ſeldom | 
do they take Pains to ſpecify the Beauties 4 
hes . tie 


5 (v) 5 
the Object of Criticiſm, which, though perhaps 
more el than * other, is no leſs 4 
Duty of a Critic ! The Funeral Oration has 
doubtleſs its Imperfections; (was there ever a 
Piece without ſome?) but it is equally evident 
to every candid and judicious Reader, that 
its Excellences infinitely exceed them in Num- 
ber as well as Degree. It were no hard Mat- 
ter to criticize upon the Criticiſms, and to 
vindicate the Orator from many of the Charges 
brought againſt him: Buit as this would make 
me arts, the propoſed Bounas, I ſhall only ſay 
with the inimitable Pope, Gy 


Great Wits ſometimes may gloriouſly offend, 
And riſe to Faults true Critics dare not mend ; 
From vulgar Bounds with brave Diſorder part, 
And ſnatch a Grace beyond the Reach of Art, 
Which, without paſſing through the Judgment, gains 
The Heart, and all its End at once attains. . 
In Proſpects thus ſome Objects pleaſe our Eyes; 
Which out of Nature's common Order riſe, 0 
The ſhapeleſs Rock, or hanging Precipice. 


In fine, this Tranſlation will, I hope, be found 
His to whom it is aſeribed, having endeavoured 
to keep as cloſe to the Original, as the Idioms. 
of the Languages would permit ; and that not 
only to preſerve the Senſe of our Orator, but 
alſo the Beauties of his Eloquence, and even 
his Style and his Manner ; which 4s abſolutely 
neceſſary in a Work of this Nature, and with- . 
out which the Criticiſms would be unintelli- 
gible as well as impertinent. 


THE 


* 
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Page 6. 1. 4. for Silences read Silence. P. 29. 1. 38. for give 
read giving. P. 31. I. 17. for engaging read an P. 32. 
1. 18. * — read Delights, 
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| Proy. iii. 13, 16, 17. 

Happy is the Man that findeth Wiſdom. . , 
| Length of Days is in her Right Hand, 
and in her Left Hand Riches and Ho- 
nour. Her Ways are Ways of Plea- 
ſantneſs, and all her Paths are Peace. 


* 


F HUS it is that the wiſeſt of Kings repreſents 


tous Wiſdom, as the fruitful Source, whence 

flow Peace of Mind, Tranquility of Soul, the 

Sweets and Satisfactions of Life, all the Enjoyments 
that are worthy of obtaining the Eſteem of Reaſon, and 
of ingroſſing the Deſires of the Heart. Happy is the 
Man, cries he, who findeth Wiſdom. At Freedom, 
Maſter of himſelf, in a profound Calm, he ſees his 
Days clear and ſerene, undiſturbed with Clouds and Tem- 
peſts, multiplied and reproduced, to the End that he 
may taſte upon Earth the Firſt Fruits of the Immortality 
that awaits him in Heaven. Length of Days is in ber 
Right Hand. Treaſures of Wealth and Honour prevent 
his Wiſhes without exciting them; he receives them 
without ſeeking after them, As he is rich without Opu- 
lence, reſpected without Titles and without TR 
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the darkeſt Obſcurity would not diminiſh the Luſtre 
of his Name; and at the Height of the moſt exalted 
Elevation, he ſhall ſhew himſelf greater than his Great- 
neſs. In her Left Hand Riches and Honour, In what- 
ever Road he walks, Ages the moſt remote ſhall come 
to ſtudy the Trace of his Steps, to learn that it is not 
Events, but the Head and the Heart that conſtitute the 
Great Man; that to command the Attention and Ho- 
mage of Nations, Virtue alone is ſufficient, and has no 
Need of Fortune. Her Ways are Ways of Pleaſanineſs. 
As he abhors Tumult and reſtleſs Commotions, he loves 
no Victories but the Triumphs of Perſuaſion and Equity 
no Conqueſts but the Heart and Confidence of Nations ; 
no Rewards, no Felicity, but the Pleaſure of cement- 
ing, of perpetuating the Empire of Peace, and of ſuc- 
ceeding in his Labours for the Happineſs of Mankind. | 
All ber Paths are Peace.. 

Could Solomon, O Chriſtians, foreſee what was to 
come, or was Futurity unveiled before him? In this 
Picture of the wiſe Man he has been tracing, do you 
not diſcover the wiſe Man we regret ; his pacific De- 
ſigns, his Titles, his Dignities, his Honours, the lon 
Duration and conſtant Proſperity of his Days? Length 
of Days ——Honour and Riche? —— Ways of Pleaſant- 
neſs Paths of Peace. 

Did I appear in the Temple only to pay a Tribute of 
Praiſe to the Memory of that wiſe Miniſter, what would {| 
there remain for me to ſay, after what I have ſaid? | 
4 His Elogium, though hardly begun, ſhould it not 
1 ppear finiſhed ? But I am animated by another Vie; 
_— 9 ſo much to praiſe, as to inſtruct; or rather, 


101 I come to join Inſtruction to Elogy, and by the Praiſes 
J of the Wiſe Man to move you to the Love of Wiſdom, 

( NR. I mean that true, that ſolid, that real Wiſdom, 
[| which proportions the Views, the Motions, the Steps 
| | to the Variety of Conjunctures, to the Importance of 
i a Employments, to the Difference of Situations, to the 
79 Multiplicity of Obligations; that Wiſdom which knows 
| | neither Talents miſplaced, extravagant Projects, nor 


Virtues carried to Extreme; that Wiſdom which ime {| 
| y | : prints 


ö 
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prints upon the whole Conduct that Character of Order, 
of Decency, of Decorum, without which, Talents be- 
come Defects, Virtues are but Vices; Titles and Dig- 
nities honour not a Man, a Man diſhonours Dignities 


and Titles, f 
Though Churches and Academies daily refound with 


Leſſons adapted to teach this Wiſdom, yet rare, very 


rare are the Examples capable of perſuading it. One 
excellent Pattern of it, however, Providence has lately 
afforded us in the Perſon of the Moſt High and Po- 
ten Lord Andrew-Hercules de Fleury, formerly Biſhop 
of Frejus, Preceptor to the King, Cardinal of the Holy 


Roman Church, Miniſter of State. Here let us pauſe. 


Leave we the giddy and inconſiderate People to judge 
of a Miniſter by the Iſſues of his Miniftry ; to decide 
of his Merit and Talents by Fortune and by Succels. 
Let us ſtudy the Man in the Man himſelf, Let us for- 
get what he has done for the Happineſs and Advantage 
of the State, What do I ſay ? Let us remember that 
the great, the important, the eſſential Services he did 
the State, conſiſt in the immortal Examples of his 
Wiſdom, his Prudence, his Moderation. 

For I call it ſerving the State, and ſerving it for a 
Series of Ages, to confound, to baniſh, and to bring 
into eternal Infamy in the Spirit of a Nation, the mean 
and groveling Ambition, that goes to Honours by 
Ways that make Virtue bluſh, the indolent or preſump- 
tuous Ambition, that lies inactive in Honours without 
Zeal, or Capacity to ſuſtain their Weight; the crimi- 
nal and fatal Ambition, that makes no other uſe of Ho- 
nours but to give itſelf up with Impunity to the lawleſs 
Liberty of the Paſſions. But what Example more ca- 
pable than that of the Cardinal pz FLtuRy, to excite, 
to diffuſe in a State, a noble Emulation of Services, of 
Talents, and of Virtues? The Cardinal pe Fleury 
ever guided, conducted, animated by Wiſdom, arrives 
at Honours by the Way of Merit and Services; he 


- Tenders his Honours uſeful to his Country by his Ta- 


lents, and by the Uſe of his Talents; he adds a new 
Luſtre to his Honours by the Brightneſs of his Virtues. 
+ WM In 


47 
In a Word, the Favour, the Confidence of his Prince, 
obtained by Merit and Services, ſupported by Talents, 
illuſtrated by Virtues: This ſo very ſingular Character, 
let us endeavour to lay open, for your Inſtruction, for 
the Glory of that wiſe Miniſter, and for the Honour 
of Humanity. 4 | 21] 
Shall I need, GENTLEMEN, to deſire your favourable | 
Attention? I know that in vulgar Minds, Encomium 
uſes to offend the jealous Delicacy of Self- Love, equal- 
ly mortified by the Recital of the Virtues it has not, 
and by the Cenſure of the Defects, whereof it is con- 


ſcious. I know that with Reſpect to thoſe Men who 


were the Depoſitaries of Favours, Pride endeavours to 


ſatisfy itſelf, by taking Vengeance on the Perſon, for 


the ſervile Homage. it ſo often laviſned upon Fortune; 
that with the more Meanneſs it cringed, it riſes with 
the greater Fury; without perceiving that after having 
diſhonoured itſelf by the mercenary and ſelf-intereſted 
Praiſes, it diſhonours itſelf ſtil] more ſhamefully by the 
Gall and Bitterneſs of the Satyr; that what it calls 
the Return of Reaſon and Reflexion, is no more than 
the Blemiſh of a ſecond Vice, added to the Diſgrace 
of the former. But the Nobleneſs, the Elevation of 
your Sentiments, ſecures you from the Indignity of fo 
injurious a Suſpicion, You will ſee with Pleaſure, 


Merit and Services arrive at Honours, Talents diſ- 


cloſed by them, Virtues ſhine in them; every where, 
the Citizen and the Chriſtian, the Miniſter and the 
Biſhop, ſignalize themſelves by diſtinguiſhed Inſtances 
of Wiſdom and Religion, * 


PANT. I. 


To arrive at the moſt eminent Dignities of the 


Church and State, to enjoy all the Titles and Honours 
that Prieſthood and Empire can beſtow; when Provi- 


dence is pleaſed to preſent to the World theſe Prodigies 
of Elevation; ſtraightway Ambition, eager to propoſe 

to itſelf a Model eaſy to be imitated ; Envy impatient 
to conſole itſelf for its Obſcurity, and intereſted to 
„ | perſuade 
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perſuade itſelf that Fortune thwarts its Wiſhes, only 
becauſe Fortune is wont to fly Merit ; Curioſity malig- 
nant and penetrating, the Prejudices of the Mind, the 
Paſſions of the Heart, unite their Suſpicions, their 
Conjectures, their cenſorious Reflexions, their Intel- 
ligences, their pretended Diſcoveries. And becauſe 
the Hiſtory of Monarchies preſents for one Foſeph, 
more than one Haman; for one David, more than one 
Abſalom ; for one Judas Maccabeus, more than one 
Foab ; they will have it, that no high Fortune can be 
attained innocently : Or, if they diſcover. no Crime, 
no Perfidy, they form to themſelves an arbitrary Syſ- 
tem of political Intrigues, of meanly purchaſed Pro- 
tections, of artfully managed Cabals : Reſources Va- 
nity contrives, that if it loſe the Pleaſure of blaming, 


of cenſuring, it may eſcape the painful Neceflity of 


commending and applauding. Trace the Cardinal-pe 


_ FLzvy, ſtudy the Beginning, the ſucceſſive Progreſs of 


his Elevation, and you'll apply to him theſe Words 
of the Book of Wiſdom: All Good Things together 
came to me with Wiſdom, and innumerable Riches in ber 


Hands. 


In Effect, was he one of thoſe Men whom a happy 
Occaſion, an unforeſeen Circumſtance, the Activity of 
a bold Ambition eager to haſten the Moment of For- 
tune, places all of a ſudden at the Head of an Empire, 
aſtoniſhed to ſee them with one Bound ofcrleap the Im- 
menſity of the Diſtance, and appear at the End of the 


| Race, before they have begun to run it? A quite 
different Prodigy ſtruck Europe in the Elevation of 


the Cardinal pz FLEuRy. If he goes to the firſt Em- 
ployments of the State, he goes to them ſo ſlowly, 
that he only arrives at them at laſt, carried along by 
the Courſe of Events. He ſeeks not Dignities, he 
contents himſelf with waiting for them; he waits not 
ſo much for them, as he is waited for by them : He 
goes not ſo much to Honours, as Honours come to 


him: He who had declined to come 10 Dignity, Dignity 


comes to him. , | 


Will 
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Will it be pretended that he was one of thoſe Men, 
whoſe profound and diſſembled Ambition forms the 
Texture, and ties the Thread of its Intrigues in Shade 
and Silences; envelops itſelf in a Circle of dark 
Schemes, of unknown Motions; ſhuns the Eyes of 
Competitors, eſcapes their Penetration, and declares 
its Deſigns, only by the Glare of their Succeſs? In 
the Elevation of the Cardinal de FLeuRy, no Veils, no 
Clouds, no Myſteries. We fee one Employment lead 
to another Employment; one Dignity pave the Way 
for another Dignity ; his Elevation grow by Degrees, 
give notice to Envy, give it Time to muſter its Forces, 
and deprive it of all Hopes of ſucceeding. 
Shall his Elevation be looked upon as an Effect of 
Chance? Chance, empty Word, invented by Igno- 
rance to cover its Shame, adopted by Impiety to defend 
it againſt Reaſon, uſed by timorous and political 
Malignity, to cenſure the Choice of the Prince with- 
out Danger. Chance is nothing; it can do nothing: 
Every Thing has its Cauſe, its Principle, The Prin- 
ciple of the Elevation of the Cardinal pe FL RUR, 
was Merit; a Merit known, eſteemed, approved; a 
Merit that "riſes to the moſt diſtinguiſned Employ- 
ments, only by ſhewing itſelf ſuperior to the Places 
it occupies. | 
I ſay a Merit known, eſteemed, approved. After 
having acquired the Riches of Litterature, drawn from 
their Source the Beauties of the Language of Rome 
and Athens, dived into the awful Depths of Reli- 
gion, the Abbe pe Fleury appears at Court with 
that happy Phyſiognomy, that I don't know what 
Gift from Heaven, God imprints en the Forehead 
of thoſe Men, whom he prepares for exalted Sta- 
tions. There, on that changing and fluftuating Stage, 
where the Scene ſhifts every Moment, where under 
the Appearance of Reſt, reigns the moſt rapid Mo- 
tion; in that Region of hidden Intrigues, of dark 


Perfidtes, of deep and deliberate Wickedneſs ; where 
Men ſhew Reſpect without eſteeming, applaud with- 
out approving, ſerve without loving, hurt without 

is hating, 


3 

hating, offer themſelves out of Vanity, promiſe them- 
ſelves out of Policy, give up themſelves out of In- 
tereſt, engage themſelves without Sincerity, withdraw 
themſelves, abandon without Decency and without 
Shame. In that Labyrinth of crooked Windings, 


where Prudence walks in Hazard, where the Road of 


Proſperity ſo often leads to Misfortune, where the 
Qualities neceſſary for Promotion, are an Obſtacle to- 
wards the attaining it; where you eſcape Contempt, 
only by incurring Hatred ; where modeſt Merit is 
forgot, becauſe it does not declare itſelf ; where Merit 
that ſhews itſelf, is ſet aſide, and oppreſſed, becauſe 
it is dreaded ; where the happy have no Friends, ſince 


there remain none to the unfortunate. There, from 


the firſt Step the Abbe De Fleury makes in thoſe 
intricate Paths, one would think he had traced them a 
thouſand Times. The People that inhabit them from 
their Infancy, are not ſo well acquainted with them: 
The Reaſon is plain: Experience, Study, Art, are 
neceſſary only for ordinary Men: Great Geninſes are 
born whatever they are to be : Time ſhews them, it 
unveils them, it does not form them. With one 
Glance, the Abbe ps FLevuky penetrates into the Secret 
of all Cabals, he lays hold of the Knot of all In- 
trigues, he diſcerns the Competition and Oppoſition of 
all Intereſts. He brings to Court the Talents that 
are uſually ſought there, he catches none of the Vices 
it 1s accuſtomed: to beſtow. As he is happy in join- 
ing the Complaiſance, the Dexterity of the Courtier, 
with the Probity of the honeſt Man, he has the Gift 
of pleaſing without Forwardneſs, of paying Reſpect 
without Meanneſs, of praiſing without Flattery, of 
adhering to Merit, and ſhewing ſome, of gaining 


Friends and preſerving them. Societies of the fineſt, 


the moſt delicate, the moſt difficult Taſte, receive 
him, call him, invite him. The Houſes of the Great, 
the Palaces of Princes, the Cabinets of Miniſters are open 
to the Abbe pe Fleury ; he finds in them Eſteem, 
Friendſhip, Confidence. Oppoſite Factions unmaſk 
before him, without fearing either the Miſtakes of In- 

» diſcretion 


diſcretion; or the Perfidiouſteſt Ef Intereſt; be wind 


89 


all Hearts, he obtains univerſal Approbation. 

What Schemes would a vain and ambitious Mind 
have conceived in ſuch Circumſtances! With what 
Dreams, with what Phantoms of Power and Proſpe- 


rity would it have been inebriated! The wiſe Man, on 


the contrary, confines his Thoughts to the diſcharging 
of his Duty, he leaves to Heaven the Care of order- 
ing Fortune. When raiſed to the Epiſcopacy, I ſee 
that learned, polite, affable, engaging Man, the Dar- 
ling of the Court, bury himſelf in the Mountains of 
Provence, Solely taken up in maintaining Order in 
his Dioceſe, in inſtilling the- Spirit of the Prieſthood 
into the Minds of the young Diſciples, the Hope of 
the Sanctuary; in proving their Vocation; in watch- 
ing over their Manners and their Studies; in diving 
into the utmoſt Receſſes of their Bias and Inclinations; 
in encouraging their Talents, and in employing them z 
in informing himſelf of Abuſes, and in reforming 


them; in obviating the Dangers of the Faith, and in 


removing them; in learning the Wants of his People, 
and in relieving them; in rooting out Scandals, and 
in correcting them; in reuniting divided Families, in 
ſanctifying them; in reſtoring the Decency, the Ma- 
jeſty of public Worſhip, and in augmenting it; in 
guiding Fervour concealed in the Shade of the Deſert, 
and in perfecting it. His Tenderneſs, his Vigilance, 
ſpeak him the Father, the Paſtor. So natural in his Be- 


haviour, ſo ſimple in his Expreſſions, you would be apt 


to ſay he has ſeen no other People; that thoſe Moun- 
tains were his Cradle, that he knows no more than they 
have been able to teach him, His Talents become 
uſeleſs to him, he forgets them, he knows them not; 
Occaſion requires them, he finds them again. 

The Duke of Savoy, after ſeeing his Capital on the 
Point of falling under our Arms, of becoming by 


an unforeſeen Revolution, the fatal Bound of our Tri- 


umphs; carried along by the Torrent of our Misfor- 
tunes, and of his Succeſſes, he penetrates into our Pro- 
vinces. How ſhall the Biſhop of Frejus behave in fo 

| tickliſh 


| . 
tickliſh- a Situation? Fear neither the Imprudence of 
a Steadineſs too auſtere, nor the Meanneſs of a cring- 
ing and fearful Policy. Guided by Wiſdom, he 
ſhall carry to the Duke of Savoy the Tribute of Re- 
ſpe& and Complaiſance that is due to all Thrones ; 
faichful to his Maſter, he will-not diſhonour the French 
Name, by paying daſtardly Homage to Fortune, 
His reſpectful and prudent Behavour draw upon him 
the Eyes, and gain him the Good Graces of the Prince 
a noble Freedom wins him his Eſteem : He refuſes to 
call himſelf his Subject, and he is not treated as an 
Enemy; he diſarms Victory, without ſubmitting to 
the Victor: By a complaiſant Conduct, which Verſailles 
approves, by a ſteady Conduct, which Turin ap- 
plauds, he ſignalizes his Zeal for his King, and faves 
his People from the Fury of War. | 
Happy People, and worthy to be happy! You 
have taken Care that the Memory of this Benefit 
ſhould never die amongſt you; that through the Space 
of Ages, it ſhould arrive to your lateſt Poſterity ; 
that each revolving Year ſhould bring back the Day 
conſecrated to your Gratitude, Your kindeſt Wiſhes 
had been fulfilled, had Heaven preſerved You your Pro- 
tector. But a vaſter Career was due to ſo many Talents 
the Moment was approaching, when that ſo modeſt 
Merit. was to be ynveiled before the Eyes of the 
whole World, and by all the Services that a Subject 
can render to his King, to ſhew itſelf worthy of all 
that a King can do for his Subject. | 
Lewis XIV. that Monarch, the Glory. of his People 
and of his Age, the Glory of Religion and of the State, 
more a Hero in the Declme of Years and Proſpe- 
rity, than in the Bloom of his Youth and of his Vic- 
tories; whoſe Virtue. proved by Misfortune, forced 
Fortune at length to bluſh at her Inconſtancy, made 
her know her Weakneſs, taught her that it belongs to 
her neither to give, nor to take away true Greatneſs, 
Lewis XIV. had ſeen his numerous Poſterity paſs away 
as a Shadow: Alone in his immenſe Palaces, he ſeems 
to ſurvive himſelf: His Eyes on the point of _ 
_ Bones 8 N 
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for ever, perceive in the Room of ſo many Flowers 
ctopt in their Spring, but one Flower ſcarce blown, 
weak, trembling, almoſt devoured by the Blaſt that 

had conſumed, withered ſo many flouriſhing Stems. KA 
ſecond Foaſh, the only Remnant of the Race of Da- 
vid, ſnatched out of the Wrack of his auguſt Houſe, 
hardly able to make way through the Ruins under 
which he ſeemed buried. In this Child are united the 
Affections of his Heart and the Views of his Mind, 
the Tenderneſs of a Father, and the Projects of a 
King. O could he only by his Leſſons and Example, 
form him in the great Art of Reigning! But Time runs, 
the Grave opens before the Monarch, the Grave ex- 
pects and requires him: He thinks therefore of finding 
a proper Perſon to ſupply his Place with his Succeſſor. 
But on whom ſhall the Choice fall of that Prince grown 


old in the Study and Knowledge of Men; of that 
Prince, whoſe Choice of the Boſuets and Fenelons, 


had proved and done Honour to his Judgment? He 
ſends for the Biſhop of Frejus: To him he commits 
the Fate of his Family and Kingdom. | 

Here ſhould I not finiſh my Diſcourſe? The Ap- 
probation of the Father, and the Virtues of the Son; 
Lewis XIV. and Lewis XV. To have merited the 
Confidence of that King who was the Glory of France, 
to have educated for France tha: King who conſtitutes 
the Happineſs of it: To attempt to add to this Elo- 


gium, ſurely were to weaken it. Indeed, if the no- 


bleſt, the happieſt Endeavour of the human Mind, is to 
form another Mind, what muſt it be to educate a 

Prince born for the Throne? | 
But what 1s it to educate a Prince born for the 
Throne? It is in the Quality of a Chriſtian, to imprint 
deeply on the Mind, and to eſtabliſn in the Heart of a 
young Prince, thoſe great and ſublime Maxims which 
St. Auguſtine ſets forth with ſo much Energy in his 
B oks of the City of God: That the Greatneſs of Kings 
conſiſts in their remembering, that though Kings to the 
People, they are but Men before God: Si fe bomines 
n:eminerint: In maintaining the Rights of Religion as 
| ſteadily 
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ſteadily as the Intereſts of the Crown: Si ſuam poteſta- 
tem ad Dei culium, majeſtati ejus famulam faciant, 

hat the King truly King, is not the Prince who ex- 
ends his Dominion, but he who multiplies his Vir- 
ues: Not the Prince who commands the World, but 
e who commands his Paſſions: Not the Prince, who 
eaves his Name in earthly Records, but he whoſe 
Name ſhall be written in the Book of Life: Not the 
Prince whoſe Fortune fulfils and prevents' his Deſires, 


is King only for God: Si Deum timent, diligunt, colunt; 


peratores felices dicimus. 

What is it to educate a Prince born for the Throne? 
It is in Quality of a virtuous Citizen, to engrave on 
the inmoſt Receſſis of his Soul, thoſe immutable Prin- 


% 


but he who wants only God, who ſecks only God, who 


6 malunt cupiditatibus quam gentibus imperare, tales im- 


ciples of Order and Equity, whence the reciprocal 


Engagements of Empire and Obedience, of Autho- 


Y rity and Allegiance, of Prince and Subject, derive 
their Stability, their Invariableneſs : That the People 
are to the King, what the King is for the People; 
that the Prince is no leſs born to obey Reaſon, than to 


command Men ; that a Maſter without Moderation 


and without Equity, would no leſs violate the Laws of 


Society, than a People without Submiſſion, and with- 


out Fidelity. 


What is it to educate a Prince born for the Throne? 


It is as a faithful Subject, to trace out to him the Roads 


of true Glory; to tell him what never will be told him 
again, that the Purple, the Diadem borrow their 
higheſt Luſtre from the Brightneſs of the Virtues; that 
Merit alone attracts Applauſe, that Dignity extorts 
only Adulation, more diſhonourable to the Prince that 
loves it, than to the Courtier that laviſhes it on him. 
What 1s it to educate a Prince born for the Throne? 
It is to form to him a Merit, compoſed of all Sorts of 
Merits. A King has all Kinds of Duties to diſcharge z 


he has need of all Manner of Talents and Virtues - 


united, collected, blended in ſo perfect a Mixture, that 
M jeſty do not take away Confidence, that Affability 
C 2 diminiſn 
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diminiſh not Reſpect; that Authority cramp nof 
Liberty, that Goodneſs do not weaken the Vigour to 
Command; that Juſtice do not confine Clemeney, 
that Lenity give no Encouragement to the Hopes of | 
Impunity ; that Bravery do not diſturb the Quiet of | 
the World, that the Love of Peace ſuffer no Injury 
to the Intereſts and Reputation of the State; that 
Vivacity do not precipitate the Execution of Projects, 
that Wiſdom loſe none of the rapid Moments that de- 
cide the Fate of Empires. Nay"I know not but to 
reign requires all the Qualities of the Mind and of the 
Heart. Are fewer requiſite for teaching a Prince to 
reign? I would not venture to fay ſo; it is perhaps 
as difficult to form a great King, as to be one. 

And if it is ſo difficult to educate 2 Prince born 
for the Throne, what muſt it be to educate a Prince 
already King? Theodoſirrs rendered Arcadius and Ho- 
norius docil to the Leſſons of Arſenius. A Word, a | 
Look of Lewis XIV. that King, as much King in his 1 
Family, as in his Kingdom, Teconded « the Genius of L 
the Boſuets and Fenelons, A Child, whom the Throne 
awaits, is not ignorant that he has a Maſter; 3 a Child 
who fills the Throne, is he ignorant that he is King? 
The Heart and the Paſſions give him early Notice, 
I know not how, of his Greatneſs ; he taſtes it before he 
knows it. To what Dangers is a Prince's Virtue ex- 
poſed by a too ſudden Elevation! What Genius 
ſhall unite ſufficient Parts, Wiſdom, Prudence, Cir- 
cumſpection, Dexterity, ro reprove his King without 
diſpleaſing him; to contradict him without provoking 
him; to reconcile Steadineſs with Complaiſance, Au- 
thority with Reſpect, the Tone of Malter with the 
Submiſſion of Subject? 

Whilſt I am tracing this Sketch, every one of you 
1s naming the Biſhop of Frejus. Here you ſee him 
ſuch as he was about our young Monarch, It was 

y no means that-weak, timorous Education, that ſoft- 
ens, that enervates the Mind; that gives up the Heart 
to its Deſires, the Humour to its Sallies, the Ima- 
e to its Ravings, and the Wit to its Incon- 

ſtancy; 
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ſtancy; that being only affiduous to pleaſe, dares 
neither to point out Reaſon, nor to perſuade Duty; 
and is not aſhamed to purchaſe the Favour of an au- 
ouſt Pupil, at the Expence of his Virtues and his. 
Merit. Lou may remember the Acclamations with 
which Europe rung, upon Sight of the King in his 
moſt tender Years, in the Firſt-Fruits, and as it were 
the Eſſay of his Reign. Even then a Pattern of Piety, 


of Meekneſs, of Diſcretion, of that Merit which the 


Scripture looks upon as the proper Merit of Kings; 
that Fund of Wiſdom and Prudence, the Merit of the 
Underſtanding z; that Fund of Goodneſs and Hu- 
manity, the Merit of the Heart. 

It was by no Means that gloomy, fierce, auſtere 


Education, whereof the dull and harſh Leſſons ex- 


tinguiſh the Fire of the Imagination, vitiate the En- 
dow ments of the Mind, and provoke the Activity of the 
Paſſions. It was that inimitable Talent of taking away 
from Precepts their Dryneſs, their Aridity; of oc - 


cupying the Mind without fatiguing it, of fixing it 


without confining itz of inviting it by the Bait of 
Pleaſure, of alluring it by the Taſte. of Novelty, of 
filling it with the Deſire of knowing what it ought to 
learn, of inſinuating rather than teaching; of giving 
to Diſcourſes, Soul, Life, Sentiment. 9 N 
It was by no Means that Education of worldly and 
profane Wiſdom, which leaves a Prince ignorant of 
nothing, except of that it moſt concerns him to know, 
the Precepts, the Principles of his Religion. Shall 
I ſay that the Biſhop of Frejus was throughly ſenſible, 
convinced of the Truth, the Divinity, the Holineſs of 
the Chriſtian Faith? Good God, to what Times haſt 


thou reſerved us, if ſuch Circumſtances as theſe muſt 


enter into his Elogy! He had a thouſand Virtues that 
did Honour to his Age: How melancholy a Thing 
it is, that the Vices and Depravation of his Age, 
augment the Value and Merit of his Virtues! Un- 
happy Age, wherein Ignorance and Pride emwlouſly 
quaff the Poiſon of Impiety in the Cup of Seduction, 
which the Paſſions and Pleaſure preſent to them! A ge 
- Ls 
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of Blindneſs and fatal Darkneſs, wherein the Mind 
carried away hy the imperious and too bewitching 
Allurement of a falſe Liberty, loves to plunge itſelf 
into the bottomleſs Abyſs of extravagant and raſh 
Speculations; to wander in a Maze of captious So- 
phiſms, where it needs muſt loſe itſelf, and never be 
found again! Of this the Biſhop of Frejus dreaded 
the Danger and Contagion. He well knew that the 

Intereſts, the Deſires of the Court conſpire againſt the 
Virtues and Religion of the Prince. With what 
Care did he apply himſelf therefore to paint to him 
Irreligion in its true Colours? to ſhew it him as it is: 
Uneaſineſs of Mind, Deafneſs to Reaſon, the Bait of 
Libertiniſm in the Heart, the Deſire of Impunity in 
the Paſſions; favourable to Vice, which it renders 
void of Fear; diſmal for Probity, which it leaves 
without Hope: Strange Medley of fluctuating and un- 
certain Opinions, which the honeſt Man cannot adopt, 
without incurring the Neceſſity of being ſoon put to 
the Bluſh, either for his Heart corrupted by his Per- 
ſuaſions, or for his Virtues contradicted by his Syſtem! 
How often did he repreſent to him, that Religion is 
the firmeſt Prop of Authority, the Support of the 
Laws, the Soul of the State; that to ſecure the com- 
man Felicity, it were ſufficient to give to the People 
Maſters, and to the Princes People, trained up in the 
School of Religion? ——— What immortal Thanks 
do we owe to Providence, which has bleſſed us with 
a King who loves Religion, as a Chriſtian ; who loves 
Religion, as a King. Religion ſet in its moſt amiable 
Light, by ſo able a Hand, pleaſed the young Mo- 
narch; he opened his Soul to it: As Religion gives 
the Qualities of the Heart; with Religion entered 
Gratitude, Confidence, Friendſhip. ; 
Friendſhip! And I ſpeak of a King! Until our 
Days, the Throne too much open to Paſſions, has 
ſeemed inacceſſible to Sentiment. The Condition of 
Princes was pitied; they might, they had Reaſon to 
envy the Lot of the Man of low Birth, condemned 
to grovel in the Duſt, If the latter taſtes the * 
| 0 
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nd of pure and ingenuous Friendſhip, is he not ſuffi- 
Ng i ciently revenged for all the Affronts of Fortune? 
elf Whereas the greateſt Monarch, without Friends, ſhall 
ſh live without Satisfactions. Let Princes no more accuſe 
o- their Rank, their Dignity; they have nothing to 
be complain of, but their Heart. It was reſerved for 
ed Lzwis, to teach Kings, that Friendſhip is by no 
he Means a Virtue, that debaſes them; that it is by no 
he Means a Happineſs denied them by Heaven. It 
at was reſerved for the Biſhop of Frejus, to teach Man- 


m kind, that a Subject may aſpire at gaining the Heart 
of his Maſter. 5 | | 
Noble, and illuſtrious Reward ! which fully ſatisfied 
the Wiſhes of the Biſhop of Frejus; but was not ſuffi- 
cient for the Monarch's Gratitude. ' Being called to 
| Council, honoured with the Roman Purple, com- 
miſſioned, under the Orders of the Prince, to take 
Care of the Welfare of the State; to complete his 
good Fortune, the Cardinal pE FLeyRy owes the 
RY Eſteem, the Confidence of the King, only to his own 
Merit and Virtues ; he owes his Elevation, only to 
the Eſteem and Confidence of the King; of that King, 
profound in his Deſigns, impenetrable in his Projects, 
conſtant in his Reſolutions ; of that King, whoſe juſt, 
wiſe, ſteady, active, penetrating Genius ſupports the 
Weight of Affairs without Perplexity, preſides with- 
cout Trouble and without Uneaſineſs, at the vaſt mul- 
tiplicity of them; of that King, whom we ſee dare, 
ſcorn the combined Efforts of Europe, as far from 
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Ambition, How many other Reigns have borrowed 
their Glory from the Genius of the Perſons called to 
the Adminiſtration of public Affairs: In this, it is 
the Qualities of the Monarch that conſtitute the Glory 
| Jof the Miniſter, The Merit of the Maſter declares 
che Merit of the Subject. The leſs the Cardinal pz 
Fron was neceſſary, the more glorious will it be 
for him, that ſo great a King thought him uſeful for 
the Good of his Kingdom. | 


Return 


fearing War out of Softneſs, as from loving it out of 


es I 
Return therefore, GENTLEMEN, return now to the 
Cardinal pe FLEURY. I have pointed out to you the 


Paths wherein he trod. Far from perceiving the Im- 


[= 


pulſes, the Intrigues, the Plots of covetous and reſtleſs i 


Ambition, you will ſee only Merit, proved in the moſt 
tickliſh Employments, ſignalized by the moſt important | 


Services, modeſt, peaceable, quiet, content with 
what it is, without Eagerneſs to attain. what it is not, 
riſe to Preferment, the Work of Virtue alone, ſtamp'd 
with the Image and Seal of Wiſdom. . All good Things 


together came to me with Wiſdom, and innumerable Riches | 


in ber Hands. 


Being now informed of the Road the Wiſe Man takes 
to arrive at Honours, learn from the Example of the 


Cardinal dz FLEuRY, how the Wiſe Man renders his 


Honours uſeful to his Country by. his Talents, and 


the Uſe of his Talents. try 


P NAT H. 


However difficult it may be to arrive at the firſt Em- 
ployments with the Eſteem and Applauſe of the People, 
it is ſtill more difficult to ſupport than to bring a great 
Reputation. Honoured with the Confidence of the 
King, the Cardinal De FLEURY is not long before he 
juſtifies the Choice of the Prince by his Talents; by 
Talents, the moſt uſeful, the moſt neceſſary, to .the 
Happineſs and Proſperity of the State. 

Such a Figure as thoſe Geniuſes make in the learned 


Man of Parts is above the People ; thoſe Men, whoſe 
lively, fertile, elevated Imagination produces without 


Difficulty thoſe happy Turns, thoſe fine and delicate 


Reflexions, thoſe bold Strokes, that Great, that Mov- 
ing, that Sublime, which raviſhes, which touches, which 


Beauties plain and natural, Beauties noble and exalted, 
have all the Embelliſhment, all the Ornaments of Art; 
but none of the Conſtraint and Servitude of it. No- 
thing ſavours of Effort, of Labour. Such in the Order of 

rf ; Intelligences 


World, that are as far above the Man of Parts as the | 


tranſports, which enchants; the Beauties of their Style, b 
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Intelligences deſtined to move the Springs of States, juſt 
ſuch a Figure made the Cardinal pz FI EUR. 
Tro him Schemes preſent themſelves diſcuſſed, ſo to 
peak, and concerted ; Affairs unraveled and laid open, 
SD ifficulties cleared up and ſurmounted, He has been 


tant Ween without Study, without Preparation, to dictate 
with the moſt important Diſpatches, with a Copiouſneſs, a 
not, I ſo rapid Succeſſion of Ideas, with a Diſtinctneſs and 
ap'd Accuracy of Expreſſion, with fo cloſe a Concatenation, | 


ings and Contexture of Facts and Arguments, that he ſeem- 
ches ed to read a Diſpatch throughly canvaſſed, corrected, 
 F finiſhed with the Leiſure of the moſt deliberate Attention. 
kes Does an unforeſeen Event interrupt him in the Courſe 
"the of his Work? He lends himſelf to a new Object, with- 
his FF out quitting the former; his Mind enlarges according 
| by to the Neceſſity of Conjunctures; Ideas multiply with- 
out Confuſion ; or rather, he abandons the firſt Ideas; he 
takes no Pains to fix them, becauſe he is not afraid of 
loſing them: Reſtored to himſelf, he reſumes his 
XY Rout without being obliged to go back, without 
Danger of repeating what he has ſaid, or omiting what 
he has not, | 
That which flows with ſuch Impetuoſity, will it not 
vaniſh with equal Swiftneſs? No, GENTLEMEN; 
Nothing gives Trouble to the Cardinal pe Fleury, 
Nothing eſcapes him. His pliant Memory, ready to 
receive the Traces, faithful in preſerving them, exa& 
in repreſenting them, knows no Difference between the 
ed Paſt and the Preſent; he ſees again what he has ſeen, 
he he hears what he has heard, he anſwers what he has an- 
ſwered; what ſhall have ſlipt out of your Remembrance, 
of your Pretenſions, of your Intereſts, of your Motives, 
of your Proceedings, you ſhall find again in the Mind 
of the Cardinal pz FL.EuRy : What he once has learnt, 


and dull Meditation, leave in the Look, in the Be- 
| D hayjour, 


h he ſhall always be in Condition to impart to the Maſter 
"us who taught it him. 

hb | Hence that Peace, that Calm, that Tranquility, 
; WJ whole ſmiling, gentle, amiable Impreſſion diffuſed 
- JF itlelf around. Schemes formed, digeſted by a ſlow 
E= | 
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haviour, the Trace, and as it were the Counter- Blow of 
the painful 'Efforts that occaſion them. The Mind | 
exhauſted falls back upon itſelf, having no longer 
ſufficient Strength, Motion, and Life to get out of the 
Abyſs of its profound Muſings. Did ever any one 
ſee in the Cardinal pe Frevry, that Air of penſive 
and unſociable Recollection, of uneaſy Diſtractions, 
of plodding and laborious Attention, the Lot of Men 
of narrow Capacities, who are always thinking, be- 
cauſe they never think with ſufficient Strength and 
Clearneſs? At whatever Inſtant you approach the 
Cardinal pz FLevury, if you want only the Friend, 
the Citizen; the. Miniſter, the Stateſman diſap- 
pear: Undiſturbed he will lend himſelf to the Gaiety 
of Converſation, to the Amuſements of Litterature, to 
the Detail of News, of public and private Events, 
as if he ſtood in need of ſomewhat to prevent. the 
Spleen, or to fill up the Gaps of an uſcleſs or unoc- | 
cupied Life. | 
Hence that Strength, that conſtant and unalterable vi- 
- gour of Mind and Conſtitution. In thoſe exalted Stations, 
there is Danger of a ſudden Fall. Thoſe Trees that are 
ſituated on the Summit of the Mountain, and ſo con- 
tinually ſhaken by the Storm and Tempeſt, are ſoon #* 
rooted up, and cover the Earth with their Ruins; the 
inceſſant Struggle undermines, conſumes, and drains ? 
the Source of Life in their Veins. The Cardinal pz 
Fleury, Maſter of the great Art of giving himſelf 
ſucceſſively to Labour and Reſt, of aſſuming and lay- 
ing aſide at Pleaſure the ſerious Part of Schemes and 
Buſineſs, experienced the Truth of theſe Words of 
Scripture : That the Sleep of the truly wife Man is 
a ſweet, a peaceful Sleep; a Sleep of the Soul as well 
as of the Body; a Sleep, which, with the Blood, re- 
vives and renews the Mind : Thou fhalt lie down, and 
thy Sleep ſhall. be ſweet, And indeed we have ſeen him 
carry to the moſt advanced Age, the Fire of Youth, 
the Sallies of Imagination; the Flowers of the Spring 
beyond the Autumn: A merry Heart doth good like a 
Medicine, faith the Scripture: I maketh a gay old Age. 
"0 | + Sk A5 
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w of As for him, Time flow'd without leaving any Trace 
f its Paſſage ; each Day reſtored, brought back to 


Shim, what the preceding had taken from him. He 
had almoſt accuſtomed us to doubt, whether he was 
"Wot excepted from the common Law: And after ſo 
Wong a Life, his Death had all the Wonderful of a Pro- 


9 digy: He died in a good old Age. 

Men 3 Hence that impenetrable Secrecy. Too often 
be. Stateſmen, the molt diſtruſtful, the moſt cautious, ſuf- 
and fer themſelves to be gueſſed at, if they do not diſcover 
the themſelves; they ſignify their Secret, if they do not 


nd. reveal it; their Projects, their Fears, their Hopes are 

ap- read in their Looks, in their very Silence; they 2 

ety | Nothing, and they conceal Nothing. In vain ſh 
vou ſeek the Secret of State, on the Countenance of 


hey the Cardinal px FLEURVY. To judge of the Situation 
the of the Veſſel, by the Conduct of the Pilot, it fails on 
* a Sea unruffled by the ſmalleſt Blaſts; it is gently car- 
J ried along by the Courſe of a River, that glides with 
ij. Jan uniform Motion. What the Cardinal pz FLeury 
s J has a Mind to hide from the Suſpicions, from the 
re Conjectures of Curioſity, he forgets, without forget- 
1. ting it: His Memory opens to receive it; it ſhuts 
n again, in order not to reſtore it, but when he ſhall 
e require it. Thus eaſed of the Weight of the Secret, 
5 he is ſubject neither to the Danger of telling it, nor to 
the Difficulty of keeping it. 


wàꝰ Flence that Extent, that infinite Variety of Knowledges, 
Commerce, Finances, War, the Marine, Juſtice, Reli- 
gion, the Functions and Prerogatives of Offices, the 
F I Rights of the Prince and the People, all theſe he was 
, FF obligedto inſpect; all theſe he knew, as one ought to 
know them in thoſe firſt Poſts, wherein a particular Ge- 
nius ceaſes to be Judgment and Reaſon ; he knew them 
by great Principles, by general Views. What moſt con- 
cerned him to know, who knew it ſo much, and ſo well as 
He? To weigh the reſpective Power of States, to examine 
the Intereſts of Princes, to ſtudy their Pretenſions, to 
diſtinguiſh their Rivalries and Jealouſies, to ſee through 
the Veils wherewith they cover their ambitious gr 
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duct, to be thorough Maſter of the Manners, the Bias, 
the Humour, the Genius of Nations, to the very 
Names, Talents and Capacity of the particular Perſons 
of Eminence in every State. It might be ſaid of the 
Cardinal DE FLEURY, that he dwelled in all Parts of 
Europe, that he was educated in all the Courts, that he 
treated with all the Miniſters, that he converſed with 


all che learned Men, that he aſſiſted at all the Councils. 
The Ambaſſador arrived at Verſailles, doubts in ſome 
ſort whether he has left Rome, Vienna, London, Ma- 


drid ; whether he ſpeaks to one of his own Prince's | 
Miniſters, or to the Miniſter of the King to whom he 
is ſent. And this Knowledge, the moſt neceſſary, ne- | 


vertheleſs ſo uncommon in thoſe that know the moſt, 


the Knowledge of Men, was it not the Knowledge of 
the Cardinal De FLEURY? In a Moment's Converſa- | 
tion, Converſation ſeemingly general, indifferent, he 
has pierced into the moſt ſecret Receſſes of your Heart. 
Counſel in the Heart of Man is like deep Water, but a | 
Man of Underſtanding will draw it out, Equally de- 
trous in concealing his own Projects and in penetrating *' 
into your Deſigns, perhaps there was no Man leſs | 
known than the Cardinal px FLEURY; no Man who 


knew other Men better. 


To ſo many Talents of Wit and Genius, add the Ta- ] 
lents of clear and enlightened Reaſon, of true and ſound 


Policy; that Talent without which Talents are nothing, 
that of employing. and rendering them ufeful to the 


Country. What Miniſter ever ſhewed himſelf ſo de- 


voted to the public Felicity ? Scarce has the King de- 


clared that he will govern the Kingdom himſelf by the | 


Counſels of the Biſhop of Frejus, when the Spirit of 
Mildneſs and Moderation preſides over the Fate of 


the Empire, and over the Fortune of the Citizen. The | 


Debts of the State, the moſt ancient Debts, Debts often 
refufed, at laſt forgotten, are diſcharged with the moſt 
religious Exactneſs. Confidence revives, Money cir- 
culates. What Schemes are deviſed, and executed for 
clearing the public Funds, without incroaching upon 
Individuals! No Variation in the Coin; this ſo delicate 
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Article, the Object of ſo many Remonſtrances, Petiti- 
ons, Deſires, which we had almoſt ceaſed to wiſn, be- 
cauſe we durſt not preſume to hope it, in the Courſe of 
ſo many Years, in ſo critical Conjunctures, ſuffers no At- 
tack. Commerce reſts upon a ſolid Baſis, upon an-im- 
moveable Prop; Knavery has no more Hop-s, Honeſty 
nothing to fear. The Officer, the Soldier, no longer 


complain of their too long delayed Payments; I he 


different Bodies of the State are maintained in their 
Rights and Prerogatives, confined within their Bounds 
and Limits, united by the Bonds of Concord. If any un- 
foreſeen Commotion threaten to diſturb the Harmony, 
to deſtroy the Equilibtium; in the Hands of Cardinal 
pe FLevuRy the Thunder roars, it foretels its Ap- 
proach by faint and glimmering Flaſhes ; it forthwith 
is huſh'd. The Cardinal pz FLeury does not give 
Way, he does not yield, but he takes another Courſe 
to arrive at the ſame Goal; he uſes only Perſuaſion, and 


is ſucceſsful, The Motion of Authority is ſo gentle. fo © 


imperceptible, that it is not felt; ſo ſtrong is it, fo 
powerful, that it is not reſiſted. ; 
To paint and characterize the Genius and Talents of 
a Stateſman, have I then only to preſent to you that 
dull Uniformity of ſo peaceable an Adminiſtration ? 
Ah! GenTLEMEN, the Cardinal pe FLevury will 
not envy ſome Miniſters, greedy of Reputation, the 
Advantage of ſignalizing themſelves by tumultuous 
Schemes, by bold Deſigns, by vaſt Enterprizes ; of in- 
troducing on the Stage of the World, moving Scenes 
whereof they themſelves are the Actors and Authors; of 
imitating thoſe Torrents, thoſe Combuſtions, that leave 
the Remembrance of their Paſſage in the Wrack and 
Ruin of Empires. It has been ſaid, happy the Nation, 
whoſe Annals ſhall not amuſe Poſterity with bloody 
Revolutions! I add, truly great, and worthy eternal 
Love the Miniſter, whoſe Hiſtory ſhall form Stateſmen 
only in the Art of rendering Nations happy! It muſt 
be owned, that the maintaining a long Peace, does not 
draw popular Acclamations and Applauſes; the Nation 
enjoys its Happineſs, without perceiving it. Peace is 


rr 
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the Health of the State, a Bleſſing never duly prized, 
till its Loſs comes to be regretted. The Cardinal pz 
Fr EUR Y knows not that Love of falſe Glory, the 
Foible, or let us better term it, the Littleneſs of great 


Men. What does it concern him that his Talents are 
unknown ? He wiſhes that the Happineſs of the State 


may render them uſeleſs. 
But ſo far from being uſeleſs, how neceſſary were 
they? That long Peace, -that darkened them in the 


Eyes of the Vulgar how much does it heighten their 
Luſtre in the Eyes of the Philoſopher? And indeed, 
who knows whether it was not harder for that great, that | 


mighty Genius, whom impartial Poſterity ſhall con- 
ſider as the firſt Author of our Victories and Conqueſts; 
who knows I ſay, whether it was not harder for him to 
preſerve our Succeſſes than to prepare them? The Mo- 
ment you. riſe upon the Ruins of a too dreaded Power, 


you become the Object of Terror, you ſucceed to the. 


Hatred it inſpired. Political Intereſt divides what it 


had united; it had armed Nations in your Behalf, in 


order to hinder your Fall; it arms them againſt you, in 


order to prevent your Deſigns, Hence, in all Ages, 


that Flux and Reflux of Monarchies, exalted and brought 


low, ' upheld and overturned, by the Efforts of the 


People united at firſt to defend, and afterwards to de- 
{troy them. Hence the Solution of that Political Pro- 
dk that Empires begin to draw near their Fall, 


as ſoon as they arrive at too blazing. a Proſperity ; and 
that the — of their Glory brings on the Moment of 


their Ruin. But under Lewis XIII the Houſe of 


Auſtria threatened Europe with approaching Slavery; 
under Lewis XV Ambition fruitful in Impoſtures, in 
order to attain to the Reality of a Power fatal to Europe, 


preſented to us the odious Phantom of it. I now beg 


leave to. aſk: You, wherein Fortitude, Activity, Sub- 
limity of Underſtanding and Genius are more diſplay d? 


In conducting Confederacies, or in hindering them; in 
collecting Clouds and Vapours in order to raiſe a Storm, 


or in diſpelling them; in exciting Suſpicions, or in pre- 


venting them; in Kindling Jealouſies, or in quenching 
them; 
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them; in ſtirring up Europe againſt the Heirs of 
Philip II, ot in making it forget the Succeſſes of 
Lewis XIV, and in Love with the Power of his Suc- 
ceſſor. F | 

Run over, GENTLEMEN, run over in Mind the 
Annals of the Monarchy, the Epochs glorious to 
France] Shall you find one that equals the Pomp, the 
Splendor of the Spectacle that the Congreſs of Soifſors 
preſents to us? Rome ſaw once ſuch another; and placed 
that Day in the Number of her happieſt Days : Bur 
Rome attracted by Fear, the forced Homage of Nati- 
ons terrified and trembling at the too neighbouring Dan- 
ger of becoming a Prey to her violent and tyrannical 
Uſurpations. The Ambaſſadors of the ſeveral Powers 
of Europe, come willingly into France; but another 
Attractive guides them, the Attractive of Confidence 
and Eſteem. No more of thoſe Jealouſies, no more of 
thoſe nice Punctilios of Precedency. The Cardinal 
pe FLEURY ſeems not ſo much to aſſiſt at that auguſt 
Aſſembly, as Ambaſſador Plenipotentiary of France, 
as to preſide in it as Head of the Senate of Europe. 
No more of thoſe Diſtruſts ſo deſtructive of the Union, 
and Concord of the World, Every Nation intruſts 
him with the Secret of its Views, of its Deſigns, of its 
Fears, of its Hopes. The King calls him to attend his 
Perſon: Foreign Miniſters follow him. What new 
kind of Glory to France! which, ever feared, wanted but 
to be loved! Behold then the Ambaſſadors of ſo many 
States, behold them united under the Shadow of that 
Throne, whereof at the Beginning of the Century, they 
had conſpired, almoſt expected the Ruin; no more to 
dive into its Views, to provide againſt its Deſigns, to 
ſpread in their own Country, the Hatred and Terror 
of the French Name: but to be more at hand to receive 
true and diſintereſted Counſels; to proclaim to the 
World that Heaven has beſtowed on France, a King 
born for the Happineſs of all Kingdoms; that Heaven 
has beſtowed on France a Miniſter worthy of his King. 
Too happy were the Land, had it always ſuch Kings, 
had it always like Miniſters! But can the Land enjoy 
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its Happineſs? Can it perſerve it? Are there any 


Mounds that can reſtrain the Licence and Audaciouſneſs 
of the Paſſions? Or to talk in a truer Strain: Provi- 
dence mocks at the Projects of Men; ard to teach us 
that in vain the ſtrong Men of Judab watch round 
about Sion, if the Lord watch not with them, and for 


them; it permits Peace ſuddenly to bring forth the 
Furies of War. | 


That magnanimous Prince whom we ſaw riſe to the | 
Throne by his Merit, adorn it with his Virtues ; quit 


it, diſdain it, when in order to continue the King of 
his People, he muſt have ceaſed to be the Father of it; 
that Prince united to France by the molt ſacred Ties; 
the Deſires of his Country call him; Cabals, inteſtine 
Factions, conducted, fomented, ſupported, embold- 
ened But let us forget Events revenged by the 
Succeſs of War, made amends for by the Advantages 
of Peace. | 

Lewis commands: the Cardinal pz FL EUR makes 
the Forces take the Field. Now the Rhine and the 
Po flow under our Dominion; two Battles won in [ta- 
ly; Prince Eugene an idle Spectator of our Conqueſts 
the Empire open and defenceleſs, promiſe and make 
way for new Triumphs. But the Contagion of Proſperi- 
ty has no Power over the Wiſe Man: Though Ne- 
ceſſity ſhall ſometimes oblige him to War; his Deſire, 


ſays St. Auguſtine, ſhall be eternally for Peace. Pacem | 


debet babere Voluntas, Bellum Neceſſitas. The Modera- 
tion of the Victor ſuſpends, ſtops Victory in its moſt 


rapid Career; pacified Europe regains its Calm and 


Quiet. With Peace return the Sweets, the Advan- 
tages of Peace; the Monarch true to his Word, ſuffers 
not the Hardſhips of War to extend beyond the 


Bounds of the War; Taxes vaniſh ; France would forget 
that ſhe was obliged to fight, if the Glory and the Fruit 
of her Victories recalled it not to her Remembrance. ' 


How. unequal, am I, GENTLEMEN, to find Ex- 
preſſions worthy of the Event, to tranſmit to future 
Ages, what we have ſeen, what perhaps we admire 
not ſufficiently, becauſe we have ſeen it? The * 
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of Auſtria was going to Ruin before its Head; its 
Armies without Soldiers, without Officers; its Domi- 
nions Without Treaſure, without Councils, as a Prey to 
Diſcord, laid open to the Ottoman, an eaſier Career, 
than the Bajazets, Solymans, and Selims had been able 
by ſo many Battles and Viftories. By the Command, 
under the Auſpices, of the King, the Cardinal pz 


Fl EUR x lends his Genius to the Preſervation of Chriſt- 


the WW endom; both Empires commit their Intereſts to him: 
uit He ſets Bounds, which the Audaciouſneſs of the Vic- 
Of tor ſhall not preſume to ſurpaſs; he dictates a 
itz Treaty, which the leſs ſucceſsful Nation accepts with 
'S3 WF Pleaſure, and without Shame: The Conditions are 
ne . ſettled with ſo much Wiſdom, that the one finds in 
d. them the Value of theit Toils and Triumphs, the other 
he finds in Peace Advantages proper to conſole them for 
F< the Misfortunes of War. 

Juſt God, thoſe Strokes of magnanimous and dif- 
* intereſted Zeal, are engraved in the Book wherein thou 
writeſt the Fate of Empires! Hatred, Jealouſy, 
Umbrages, Suſpicions, unjuſt Diſtruſts, a thouſand 
private Intereſts covered with the Cloak of common In- 
tereſt, fill Zurope with Trouble and Confuſion. You 
ſee that Houſe eſcaped from Wrack, elated with ſome 
Succeſſes, attempt to force us to regret our Generoſity, 
to repent of having enabled them to forget our Fa- 
vours. Confound, puniſh ——— My Heart forms 
Wiſhes more worthy to be heard in the Sanctuary — 
Lord, command the Winds and Waves, and Calm 
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ſhall take Place of the Tempeſt, | 

Powers remember, that in their Diftreſs France was 
their Refuge. No, may they forget it! The Remem- - 
brance of paſt Misfortunes provokes Pride; and Jea- 
louſy pardons not Services, when they ſpeak ſo much 
Strength and Power. 

A Miniſter guided by thoſe great Views of wiſe and 
virtuous Policy, ſhould have belyed all his Principles, 
had he neglected the Intereſts of Religion, brought low 
by our ſo many fatal Diviſions ? Days of Preſumption 
and Indocility, when through a Refinement of Com- 

E pliance 
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verences the Paſtors, and follows them not; impercep- 


with groaning in Silence, under the Misfortunes of Sion, 


* 
1 Sa Cana gt Ic 


drew his laſt Will, his perfect Submiſſion to the late 
Fulneſs for the Favour Heaven had vouchſafed him, in 


Was he affected for the Head of the Church? How 
that the Church of JESUS CHRIST, is the Church 
but Roads of Error and Falſhood; that the Branch 


| Miniſters, owe alſo their Zeal to it. 


[261 
pliance and of profound Diſſimulation, Error, exten- 
ſive and daring in her Projects, timorous and cautious 
in her Procedure, condemns the Church, and quits it 


not; acknowledges Authority, and ſubmits not; ſcorns 
the Yoke of Subordination, and ſhakes it not a, re- 


tibly looſes the Bonds of Unity, and breaks them not ; 
without Peace and without War, without Revolt and 
without Obedience. 

I Stop (Holy Religion, thou knoweſt it!) content 
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' with recalling by my Wiſhes, my Sighs, fugitive Peace, 
Union, Concord, Simplicity; ; I lend my Voice 
trembling and with Regret, to recount thy Dangers and 
thy Calamities ! So far would I be from perpetuating 
the Remembrance of them, that I ſhould chuſe to 
bury them in eternal Oblivion; were it allowable to 
defraud my Audience of that Portion of the Glory of 
Cardinal pz FL gun r, which was not ſo much his 
Glory as yours. 

By what Inſtances of Docility did he ſignalize the 
Purity, the Integrity of the Faith? With what Strength 
of Expreſſion did he paint in the Writing, wherein he 


Deciſions of the Church; his lively and tender Thank · 


preſerving him from his Youth up from every Al- 
ee of Novelty ? With what profound Reverence 


man Limes was he heard to confeſs,” to acknowledge, 
built upon Peter; that the Roads of Separation, are 


lives no longer than it continues joined to the Stock; 

that Reaſoning is the Amuſement of the Philoſopher, 
Obedience the Chriſtian's Portion? When honoured 
with the King's Confidence, did he forget the Deci- 
ſion of St. Auguſtine, that if the Citizen frequently 
owes only his Example to Religion, Kings, and Kings 
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How many Stumbling-blocks and Precipices are 
there in the Road of Zeal! How hard is it to walk 
always with an equal Pace, between the two Extremes 
of a Zeal that acts with two great Impetuoſity, and 
a Zeal which ſuffers with two much Indulgence! There 
is Hazard in exaſperating Men's Minds, all is loſt by 
not reſtraining them. What may not be hoped from 
Time, what is not to be feared from it? As Zeal with 
Vigour and Authority prevents the Progreſs of Se- 
duction, and over-awes the Temerity of the Seducer; 
a Zeal with Mildneſs and Moderation, wins, touches, 
brings back to Reaſon, Minds already ſeduced. 

But what was the Zeal of the Cardinal pz FLeury? 
We are ignorant what the united Intereſts, the Inte- 
reſts inſeparable of the Church and State enjoined him 
on a thouſand Occaſions. What we know is, that he 
loved Religion, that he loved Peace : That what 
Warmth and Activity animated his Zeal, had no other 
Object than to maintain, to defend Religion; that 
what Mildneſs and Moderation governed his Zeal, had 
no other Obje& than to promote, to preſerve Peace. 
What we know is, that what Vigour and Steadineſs he 
ſhewed, frequently proceeded only from his Love for 
Peace; he puniſhed, that by a Beginning of Severity, 
he might ſave himfelf the Neceſſity of puniſhing more 
ſeverely ; that what Mildneſs and Moderation he ſnew'd, 
often had its Source in the Love of Religion : He 
thought to ſerve it better by ſeeming leſs to ſerve it. 


What we know is, that his Intentions were pure and 


upright ; That the T r, the Character of his Sul, 
was Peace, Meekneſs, Charity; of Conſequence, that 
had any Imperfection mixed with his Zeal, he would 
have had ſome Inconſiderable Defects, only becauſe he 
had great Virtues, that his Heart would be ſufficient 
to juſtify his Conduct. | 
What we know:is that under the Miniſtry of Car- 
dinal pe FLEvr yy the Wounds of the Church began 
to cloſe, Tranquillity to revive, the Epiſcopacy to unite, 
the Clergy to return to Order and Subordination, the 
Flock to hear the Voice of the Paſtors, the — 
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of Seduction to loſe Ground, vain Prodigies to diſap- 
pear, the learned Uhiverſitics to ſubmit to Authority, 
the Education of . Youth to be committed to Men of 
pure and ſound Doctrine; Communities diſtinguiſh- 
ed by Virtues and Talents, to give Example of Sub- 
miſſion ; Mens Wits to ſhun the Heats and Animo- 
ſities of Diſpute, their Hearts to reſume the Love of 
Peace and Unity, What we know is, that whatever 
Services he did to Religion, they never fulfilled the 
Extent of his Zeal and Deſires. | 

You needs muſt own, GENTLEMEN, that ſo many 
Labours to eſtabliſh, to preſerve, to augment the Peace, 
the Tranquillity, the Happineſs of the Church and 
State, would have exhauſted the Talents, and ſtinted 


the Activity of any other Genius, But the greateſt | 


Empire is not vaſt enough for the Head and the Heart 


of Cardinal v FLeury :-So vigilant, ſo eager is he 


to ſtifle, the Seeds of Diſcord in their Birth, to cruſh 


them in their Bud, that he extends his Cares whitherſa- 


ever he is called by the plaintive Cries of Peace, diſ- 
turbed by fatal Diſſenſions, or alarmed by tumultuous 
Commotions, the Preſages and Firſt-Fruits of War ! 


Deſtined to be the Bond of Nations, the Peace-maker 


of Europe; the Authority his King gives him over 


one, he dedicates to the Happineſs of all Nations. 


And fo all Nations have but one Language. There 


the Temples reſound with Prayers for the Life and 
Health; here the Academies with Elogies, to im- 


mortalize the Virtues of that wiſe Miniſter, His Fame | 


went, out thr mee all the Provinces. 
| not be afraid to ſay, that in proportion | 


And I n 


as he ſhall advance, as he ſhall remove from us, in 
the Order and Succeſſion of Ages, each Day will aug · 


ment the Glory of his Name. And this Man ſhall wax 


greater and greater. At the Moment that deprives us 


of them, thoſe great Men ſtrike our Eyes too near. It 
is with them, as with thoſe Statues deſtined to adorn 


public Edifices, to decorate the Fronts of Temples 


and Palaces; their Beauties, their Features, the Juſt- 
neſs of the Proportions, are not diſcovered, do not 


ſhine 
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ſhine but at the proper Diſtance. Would we then at the 
Clole of this ſecond Part, paſs an impartial Judgment 
on the Genius, the Talents, the Succeſſes of the Cardi- 
nal ps Fleury? Let us forget that we have ſeen 
him, that, ſo to ſpeak, we ftill ſee him: Let us 
blot out of our Remembrance, what will periſh ſwal- 
lowed up in the Abyſs of Time; let us dare to be 
diſintereſted Poſterity, without Prejudices and without 
Paſſions, After having put the Diſtance of ſome Cen- 
turies betwixt us and the Cardinal pz FLEURx, placed 
in that point of View; let us conſider, under his Mi- 
niſtry, France, at Home, peaceable, quiet, ſubmiſſive, 
knowing no Revolutions and domeſtic Calamities z _ 
Abroad, more noted for her Good Offices, than ſhe 
formerly was for her Victories, holding in her Hand 
the Balance of Juſtice. preſiding over the Motions of 
Europe: Our King, King of one People, the Father 
and Umpire of all Nations, deciding their Quarrels, 
reconciling their Intereſts 3 here baniſhing the Parti- 
alities of an allied Republic; there reſtoring to the 
lawful Sovereigns, the Iſland of Corſica, fubdued by 
the Force of his Arms, pacified by the Wiſdom of 
his Councils: Vienna and Conſtantinople, the Eaft and 
the Weſt, deſiring to have no other Arbiter of their Differ- 
ences, no other Guarantee of their Treaties : A great 
King, placed by the Hand of Peace, upon a Throne, 
a Reward and Equivalent for that which he facrificed 
to the Deſire of Peace; Lorain added to our Empire; 
the Race of Anjou, at laſt ſeated on the Throne of Na- 

ples and Sicily, conſoling the Nemours and the Lautrecs, 
_  avenging Lewis, XII, and Francis I, of the Injuries 
of Fortune; the Princes of the Empire, who, of all 
their Rights, had none remaining but the [frivolous 
Advantage of colouring their Servitude by a beſpoken 
Vote, and of naming a Maſter, whom they durſt not 
refuſe, reinſtated in the Liberty of chuſing a Head of 
the Empire to their Mind ; the Name of Lewis XV, 
more powerful than the Batalions of Lewis XIV, give 
to Charles V a Succeſſor that is not of his Blood. 


Let 


88 1 | 
Let us view thoſe great State Strokes, thoſe Maſter- 
pieces of Genius and Policy; let us view them with the 
ſame Eye with which they will be viewed by Poſterity. 
If the Cardinal pz Fleury had ſome Defects, and 
dome he doubtleſs had, for he was a Man; if by a Fate 
K not uncommon to our greateſt Miniſters and to our 
greateſt Kings, there were reckoned among his Days 
Iio'ome not quite ſo fortunate; thoſe ſlight Stains, worn 
[| _  _ Out imperceptibly by Time, or covered by his many 
| ea 
| 


.-. Succeſſes and Proſperities, will eſcape the Obſervation - 
of the moſt penetrating. The Name of the Cardinal 
_ Dt FLevxy ſhall appear with the great Names of the 
. Amboiſes, | the Richelieus, the Mazarins, and ſhall 
not beeclipſed by them; that wiſe Miniſter ſhall live for 
ecyer in our Records, ſo much the more reſpected, that 
tothe Example of Honours obtained by Merit and Ser- 

_ vices, of Honours. ſupported by Talents, he added the 
Example of Honours illuſtrated by Virtues, the third 
and laſt Character of the Wiſe Man ſuperior to Fortune. 
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PART III. 


_ © Vaniſh therefore, mortified, confuted, the unjuſt 
| Perſuaſion, that Virtue does but ill ſupport Honours 
and Dignities; or, that it does not ſupport itſelf by 
them. You have ſeen the Genius, the Talents, the 
Services of the Cardinal DE FLeury ; now let me in- 
treat you to ſtudy his Virtues. His Manners, his Beha- 
* >. - Yigur, did. chey change with his Fortune? Favour uſu- 
Ally ſo Haughty, ſo contemptuous, loſt it not with him 
its Haughtines, its Vain-glory, its Empire? 
I know not by what Fatality it happens, that Pride 
ſteals more eaſily into the Minds of Men who become, 
than into the Minds of thoſe who are born Maſters, Ar- - 
biters of the public Deſtiny. Is it becauſe after having 
been obliged to cringe in order to riſe, they ſeek Satiſ- 
faction for the Homages they payed, in the Homagesthey 
receive, and chuſe to ſell Favour as dear as it coſt them? 
Is it that their Elevation preſents to them a more flat- 
tering Spectacle? Men who ſucceed to the Titles and 
I 4-2 Employ- 


bo 


N 
(+) 
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Employments of their Anceſtors, ſee in their Greatneſs 
only the Happineſs of their Birth ; Men who have ac- 
quired it, read in it the Succeſs, the Triumph of their 
Merit and of their Talents. Is it that the Eyes of Men 
born in Splendor, are leſs liable to be dazzled by a 
Luſtre upon which their firſt Looks have fallen; that 
the Habit, allow me the Expreſſion, that the Habit ß 
being Great makes Grandeur familiar to them; that it 1458 
is peculiar only to Novelcy to affect, to move the Paſ- 


| | 

4 : ſions of the Heart, and that a Man muſt quit his Sta- 
1 tion, in order to be fit to rf on it? Be this as it will, 
2 thoſe Illuſions of Self-Love and Vanity, inſtilled none 
| of their Poiſon into the Soul of the Cardinal pe 
- FL EUR Y; he had purchaſed Preferment by no Mean- 


neſs, he ſupports it without Pride and without Haugh- 
tineſs. | 5 6 & 
 Aﬀable, modeſt, engaging, what had he in common 

with thoſe imperious Miniſters, Imitators of the Aſialic 

Pomp and Haughtineſs, ſever'd from the Multitude by 
Ramparts, which Aſſiduity and Perſeverance cahnot” 
penetrate till after a thouſand redoubled Efforts Wh e 
Cabinet, like the Throne of Abaſuerus, ſurrounded” 

with Barriers not to be o'er-leap'd without Danger, are 
a Sanctuary, whence the Divinity that inhabits lem, 
excludes the profane People; and admits noſie but & 
few Worſhipers, who frequently reap no other Fruit “k- - © 
their Forwardneſs, than the diſmal Diſtinction of read 
ing in thoſe dark and ſupercilious Viſages, the Uhe nn 
ſineſs their 3 hy ago ages "a> ct = 
arrive at the Cardinal-Dz, FLtur y,, waf@ Manas. 
poſed to the Rebutis of a diſcaünfüf Cd of Whkel- = 
terns, who placed at the Gate of the Temple of For- 
tune, open or ſhut the Paſſages at their Pleaſure, and © 
prog in proportion to the Rank of the Maſter they 

erve, render Favours more difficult to be aſked than 
obtained? "ITS | | 75 et 
Eaſy was his Acceſs, Audiences he promiſed with 
Pleaſure, granted without Heſttation and without Delay, 
prolonged without Shagreen and without Wearineſs ; 
every Man had Liberty of opening his Claims, of ſup- 
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the Miniſter, than before the Monarch. No body 


pratiſed more litterally than the Cardinal vz FLEURY, 
the Precept of Scripture; Tou are above them, be as one 
of them. If thou be made the Maſter, lift not up thyſelf, 


ut be among them, as one of the reſt. 
What Charms, what Delight, were diffuſed through 


his Converſation, by that affable, eaſy, engaging Wit, 


that well-bred, good-natured, courteous Behaviour 
that Turn of thinking, that Gift of Expreſſion, that 
Talent of painting, of relating ; that delicate and pro- 
found Knowledge of Decorum, to which alone it be- 
longs, to preietve, to keep up in Society, the enchant- 


5 ing Conjunction of Reſpect and Freedom, of mutual 


Civility and Deference: that ſo attentive Study of the 


Character, of the Humour, of Connexions, of Inter- 
eſts, that a Man had never to ſupport with the Car- 
dinal DoE FLEuRx the perplexed art of a Stranger, 
br of an Unknown; that he ſpoke to every one in his 


. own Language, that he put every one in a Situation 


of taſting, of partaking the Amuſement of the Con- 


© Verſation. Such a Model was he of the perfect Cour- 


tier, that to ſee him, one would have thought it had 
been his Intereſt to pleaſe all; but would never have 


ſuſpected, that he was the Man, whom it was the In- 


tereſt of all to pleaſe. 4 

What ſhall I ſay of that ſo perfect, fo conſtant, fo 

unalterable Evenneſs of Temper? Very different from 

thoſe capricious Men, who reſerving to themſclves - 
| | 8 


L 33 ] 
the Sweets, all- the Advantages of Authority, revenge 
themſelves on you for the Cares, the Troubles that 
attend it; Men whoſe Moments mult be ſtudied, with -. 
whom a Favour is a thouſand Times paid before 
it is received. The Cardinal pz FT EUR does not 
plague you with his Joy, nor with his Grief; with 
his Succeſs, nor with his Uneaſineſs. He always ſpeaks 
with the ſame Politeneſs, he hears with the ſame 
Patience, he anſwers with the ſame Mildneſs, he de- 
cides with the ſame Tranquillity. A ſoft Anſwer 
Righteous Lips - Pleaſant Words, The Citizen, 
the Sage, the Philoſopher, in the Calm and Peace of a 
ſolitary-Life, experience continually the whimſical Re- 
volutions and the Power of Humour; in the Buſtle, 
in the Agitation of the Miniſtry, the whole Life of 
the Cardinal pz FLRURVY, was hardly one Day with- 
out Clouds and Tempeſts. 2 ge 4 
It were but a ſmall Matter to have avoided the Rocks 
of Haughtineſs and Severity, he ſhews himſelf no leſs 
free from Intereſt and Covetouſneſs. Like Samuel, he 
might challenge the aſſembled Tribes, to reproach him 
with uſurped Riches; the Kingdom would lift up its 
Voice to extol his Virtue: And they ſaid, thou haſt not de- 
frauded us, nor oppreſſed us, neither haſt thou taken ought 
of any Man's Hand. Being Diſpenſer of Favours, Dil- 
tributer of Employ ments, he gives withous receiving, 
he diſpoſes without retaining; the Riches of the State 
flow into his Hands, but do not remain in them. After 
ſo many .Years Favour, he ſees nothing in this vaſt 
Empire that he can call his own. As a Stranger in 
his Country, without Abode,. without Houſe, wich- 
out Poſſeſſion, without Heritage, he neglects to make 
uſe of Favours, he never thinks of providing againſt. 
the Revolutions of Fortune. If a Miniſter of ſo many 
Virtues and Talents, could have merited a Diſgrace; 
could a King of ſo. much Wiſdom and Underſtanding, 
have been capable of 4 Caprice; an Inſtant left the 
Cardinal vx FLeury, adorned indeed with more Ti- 
tles; but by his Titles, and by his Honours, not ſo 
rich as when he firſt pared at Court, MY 
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This Difintereſtedneſs, GEN TI EMU IN, ſeems the 
Maſter-piece of a great, a noble, a generous Mind: 
But you ſee only the Outſide and the Surface; I ſhall 
now lay before you the Inſide and Principle of it. It 
is not only Equity, which regards the public Riches z 
for then it were not ſo much a Virtue practiſed, as a 
Vice avoided ; it were a Virtue worthy our Encomiums, 
only becauſe it is rare; and what Honour it did to the 
Man, would turn to the Shame and Diſhonour of Hu- 
manity. But it is a noble, a generous Contempt of 
Wealth. How ſhould he caſt greedy Eyes upon the 


public Riches, when he qe himſelf of his own Pro- 


perty, when he gives up what belongs to him? How 
ſhould he be tempted to appropriate that which does 
not. It is an Attachment to the ſtricteſt Decorum of 
his Station. He was a Biſhop, devoted to a Miniſtry 
of Modeſty and Simplicity; he was honoured with the 
Confidence of the King, called to a Miniſtry of Do- 
minion and Authority. Inſtructed, enlightened by Re- 
ligion, he conceives that that outward Pomp and Splen- 
dor, which were perhaps prudent and reaſonable in a 
Miniſter confined to the Management of political Af- , 
fairs, is not enjoined a Miniſter divided between the 
Throne and the Altar. Satisfied that Modeſty does 
not debaſe Authority, and that it does Honour to the 
Epiſcopacy } in his Train, his Equipages, his Furni- 
ture, his Apartments, his Table, he ſets Examples of 
Simplicity, worchy the Imitation of the moſt fervent 
Prelates. Now to a Perſon void of ſelfiſh and vain 
Deſires, can, Riches have any Allurement ? The Car- 
dinal pt Fr EUR x ſcorns too much to uſe them, to be 


liable to wiſh for them. 
No, I am wrong; there were ſome Moments, ſome 


e 
C\ 


Situations, wherein he wiſhed to be rich. Eaſy to be 


moved with the Cafe of the Unfortunate, he feels all 


the Miſeries he hears an Account of; his Heart opens 


to compaſſionate, his Hand opens to relieve them. In 
the Lands of his Benefices, he receives only to give; 


he ' ſeems not ſo much a Maſter who collects, as a 


Father who diſtributes, All over the Kingdom, how 
Ry many 


L 351 | 
many Families redeemed from Want and Deſpair? How 
many Merchants ſupported upon the Brink of Ruin? 
How many Communities retrieved, or ſaved from their 
Fall!? How many Cities, how many Provinces, ſhall 
preſerve eternal Monuments of his pious Liberality? 
Then, then indeed, Riches acquired ſome Value in his 
Eyes. The moſt moderate Fortune is ſufficient for his 
Doſires; che vaſteſt Opulence were not ſo ſufficient for 
his Charity; always too much for himſelf, never 
enough for the Poor. When his own Funds are ex- 
hauited, an Intereſt, more noble, more honourable than 
Diſintrereſtedneſs, takes Poſſeſſion of his Soul; he brings 
to che Foot of the Throne the Sighs, the Tears of the 
People. What a Spectaclel The Miniſter fo earneſt in 
aſking, the King fo eaſy, fo ready to grant; Charity, 
forms Petitions, Charity hears them; it prompts the - . 
Heart of the Subject to ſpeak, and ſpeaks to the Heart 
of the Maſter. What ſhall we admire moſt in the 
Cardinal px Fleury. His Diſdain, or his Deſire 
of Riches? His Indifference for perſonal Wealth, 
or his Activity for relieving the Miſeries of others? 
A Diſintereftednefs ſo fruitful in good Offices, is it in 
the Qualities of the Heart, a Merit above that Merit? 
Yes, GENTLEMEN, it is the Merit of good Offices, 
confined within the Bounds of Reaſon and Equity, 
But to explain myſelf: When a Man is placed at the 
Source of the public Wealth, there is no Temptation more 
ſubtle, none apter to ſeduce Virtue itſelf, than the Glory 
of acquiring the Reputation of Generoſity and Li- 
berality among the Great. Deceitful Elogy! What 
Flattery calls Goodneſs, Senſibility of Heart, Truth 
names Self- love, weak and groveling, which Afſi- 
duities tire, which Complaints and Reproaches inti- 
midate, to which the Gravity of diſſatisſed Faces is 
grievous and irkſome. Theſe Men ſo much applauded, 
and ſo little. worthy to be ſo, the public Calamities 
do not affect, becauſe they are not in their Sight; 
they ſcorn to contribute to a Happineſs that they do not 
partake of; to be Authors, if they are not Spectators 
of it; They give therefor, not to make others nappy 
| REI they 


| 1 

they give to purthaſe their own Eaſe, when diſturbed by 
the troubleſome Solicitations of thoſe who call themſelves 
unfortunate; What concern them the obſcure Sighs, 
the unknown Tears of the People? Around them ring 
the Acclamations of the Court, whoſe political Ho- 
mages afford ſome Spectacle to their Vanity, and pay 
a falſe Generoſity, by a falſe Gratitude : But to prefer 
the honeſt Satisfaction of meriting Praiſes, to the flat- 
tering Pleaſure of obtaining them; to give one's ſelf 
up to the Murmurs, to the Shagreens of the Courtier, 
in order not to over-burden a People of ſo little Pene- 
tration, that they are ſenſible only of the Harm that 
is done them, without making any Account of the 
Harm they are ſaved from: In theſe Features I diſ- 
cover a Soul ſuperior to all the Weakneſs of Self. love 
and Vanity; I diſcover the Cardinal pz Fleury. 

Shall we then be ſurprized that he never felt the In- 
conſtancy, and the Variety of Fortune? How many 
Miniſters have there been in all Empires, more famous 


by their Diſgrace, than by their Elevation? How _ | 


many, without loſing their Employments, have loſt 
the -Heart and Confidence of their Maſters ? The Car- 
dinal De FLEURY, ever uſeful, ever acceptable, neither 
ceaſed to pleaſe nor to ſerve, In ſo long, ſo dangerous 
a Career, he found no Obſtacles. The Angel of the 
Lord, according to the Scripture Expreſſion, walked 
before him, to clear his way of the leaſt Grain of 
Sand that might, not only occaſion his falling, but 
even render his walking leſs firm and leſs ſecure. 
Leſt thou daſh thy Foot againſt a Stone. I will not ſay, 
that Heaven ſeemed to owe to the Prodigy of a Fa- 
vour without Vices and without Paſſions, the Prodigy 
of a Favour without Reverſe, and without Revolutions. 
But I will ſay, that the true Prodigy is, his Virtue 
| Preſerved amidſt the Temptations of ſo great Ad- 
vancement. I will ſay that the Height of the Prodigy 
is, that the Favour regarded his Religion, as well as 
his Reaſon, | end 
And indeed, was GOD ſerved leſs faithfully than 
_ Ceſar? As a Citizen and as a Chriſtian, did not the 
Cardinal 
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Cardinal Dz FL EUR fulfil the whole Extent of his 
Obligations, without ſacrificing one Duty to another, 
without one Virtue's being an Obſtacle to another ? 
Never did Piety ſerve for a Cloak to Indolence, to 
throw the Miniſter, the Stateſman, into Sloth and In- 
action. Never did important Affairs, nice Conjunc- 
tures, unforeſeen Accidents, the ſo ſpeedy Flight of 
deciſive Moments; never did any of theſe, I ſay, in- 
terrupt his religious Cuſtom, of aſſiſting each Day at 
the Auguſt Sacrifice, of paying to the LORD the Tri- 
bute of Praiſe and Invocation, enjoined by the Engage- 
ments and Law of the Prieſthood. The Place he fills in 
the Kingdom, obliterates not the Remembrance of the 
Place he fills in the Sanctuary; the Care of the public Fe- 
licity diminiſhes not the Care of perſonal Sanctification. 

Time does not permit me to follow out the Trace 
of his Steps; elſe you ſhould ſee him, in one Place, 
the intelligent and laborious Miniſter, piercing, pene- 
trating into the diſſembled Schemes, the fly Evaſions, 
the deceitful Engagements, the infidious Advances of 
Policy the moſt artfully diſguiſed : In another, the timor- 
ous Chriſtian, deſcending into the inmoſt Receſs of 
his Conſcience, ſtudying its Motions, ſounding its 
Depths, judging himſelf, accuſing himſelf, purifying 
himſelf in the Tribunal of Repentance. You ſhould now 
ſee him with the Miniſters of foreign Powers, diſplay - 
ing the moſt ingenious, the acuteſt Sagacity; the 
ſtrongeſt, the moſt forcible Reaſoning; then at the 
Altar, ſupporting the Dignity, the Majeſty of Reli- 
gion, by the Decencies of the moſt intimate Recol- 
lection; in the Sanctuary, by uſeful, and too neceſſary 
Examples, confounding the Libertiniſm of the Court, 
accuſtomed to regard no other Temple but that of For- 


tune, to believe in no other Maſter but him they ſee, 


to revere no other Altar but the. Throne, to invoke, to 
worſhip no other God, but him who diſtributes pro- 
fane Titles and worldly Wealth. You ſhould ſee 
him in public Audiences, in domeſtic Society, pleaſe, 
raviſh, enchant by the Graces of his Converſa- 
tion; in the Recital of the Divine Office, ſometimes 
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know himſelf, as God knows him; to judge himſelf, 


[ 38 ] 
ſtop, pauſe, in order leiſurely to penetrate into the 
ſublime Meaning of the ſacred Pſalms, in order to 
fill himſelf with their Spirit; ſometimes nouriſh, re- 
inflame his Piety by the Reading of the Goſpel or the 
Imitation of JESUS CHRIST; of thoſe Books which | 
are only Light and Sentiment, which ſpeak only to the 
Reaſon and to the Heart, which teach only to know 
GOD, and to know one's ſelf, to ſee one's Faults and 
to be humbled for them. There you ſhould ſee him wiſe. 
with that eircumſpect and cautious Wiſdom, which waits 
the proper Moments, which prepares them, which 
brings them on, which gives all to Prudence, and 
leaves nothing to Chance : Here wiſe with that Evan- 
gelical Wiſdom, refolute in diſdaining the Gratifica- 
tions of Self-love in the moſt advanced Age; ex- 
hauſted, ſinking under the Weight of ſo many Pro- 
jects, Labour, painful Occupations; ſo ſtrict an Ob- 
ſerver of the Rules of the Church, as to deny himſelf 
the ſmalleſt Indulgence. No Diſpenſation will he 
folicit, neither will he accept any. He forgets his Age, 
his Occupations, his Health; he remembers only that 
it is of little Moment to a Chriſtian to live or die; 
that it concerns him only to live the Liſe, and die the 


Death of the Righteous. 


To die the Death of the Righteous! What Favours are 
contained in that Favour! And every Thing concurs 
to perfuade us, O GOD, that thou haſt vouchſafed it to 
this wiſe Miniſter, He hears echoed from the Bottom 
of bis Heart, theſe Words of the Scripture z Behold I 
come quickly, ſaith the Lord, and my Reward is with me, 
to give every Man according as bis Work ſhall be. Let 
the Righteous make haſte, to render himſelf more right- 
eous. He that is righteous, let him be righteous ſtill, In 
order faithfully to obey this Leſſon, he contrives him- 
ſelf a Solitude. There, the Miniſter, the Stateſman, 
obtains but Moments; the Hours, the Days are for the 
Chriſtian he reviews his Years in the Bitterneſs of a 
contrite and humbled Soul; he takes an Account of his 
Actions, of his Views, of his Defires; he labours to 


nn 
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as God will judge him; he ſeeks, he loves the Truth 
which reproves, which confounds him; he renews, he 
refine his Virtue : The Knife does not yet appear, but 
now the Victim is ready; he ſees the Altar raiſed, where 
it ſhall be offered up; he ſees it undiſmay'd : At his 
Death were his Works marvellous. A Philoſopher for 
the World, a Chriſtian for Eternity, he deſpiſes what is 
about to end, and regards only what is about to begin 
he draws from the Sources of Grace with Fer vor and 
Humility; he waſhes, he purifies himſelf in the Blood 
of the Lamb. 

If he ſtill is attached to the Earth by ſome Ties, thoſe 
Ties are conſecrated by Duty and Religion. His 
Maſter, his King, comes to give him the laſt Marks 
of his Eſteem. Let us reverence by our Silence, a Si- 
tuation, ſo noble, ſo moving, that it is beyond the De- 
ſcription of Eloquence the oy” the moſt pathetic, 
the happieſt in its Pictures. That Minifter who was 
intruſted with the Care of his Youth ; the moſt reſpect- 
ful, the moſt tenderly devoted Subject, on the Point of 
going down to the Grave; that Prince, the Object of 
ſo many Cares, of ſo much Love, bath'd in Tears ! 


France, judge of thy Loſs and of thy Happineſs! Know 


the Value of what Heaven takes from Thee, and fof 
that which Heaven perſerves to Thee! Thoſe Tears are 
the Glory of the Monarch and the Elogy of the Minifter ? 
What King more worthy of our Love, than a King 
that ſhews ſuch Sentiments? What Miniſter more wor- 
thy of our eternal Veneration, than a Miniſter that 
knew to merit them! RN 

Upon Sight of that young Prince, who is the Dar- 
ling of the People and the Hopes of the Throne ; with 
what Eagetneſs did he lay hold of the Occaſion of 


rendering his laſt Moments uſeful to Religion and 


the Kingdom! Prince“, faid he, you ſee a 


4 melancholy Spectacle 3 learn to know the inevitable 


* and common Deſtiny of Men! Thus periſhes the 

« Fortune of Subjects; and thus will periſh the 

Fortune of the moſt mighty Monarchs! Suffer not 

« yourſelf to be deceived: by the vain Shew of __ 
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« ends at the Grave; fix your Attention only on that 
« which is immortal.” 

After having diſcharged what he owes to Zeal and 
Gratitude, his Heart diſengaged from all Cares here | 
below, has no more Inclination but for Eternity. We | 
ſee him, reſigned to the Will of Heaven, hope without 


Preſumption; fear without Weakneſs; prepare himſelf 


without Trouble; ſubmit without Struggle, without | 
Conſtraint ; ſuffer without Complaint, without Mur- 


muring; invoke, intreat the LORD to multiply his 


Pains, and to increafe his Love; to puniſh in Time, 
and fave in Eternity. We ſee him compoſed to the 
laſt Gaſp, finiſh his Sacrifice, fall aſleep, ſweetly in 
the Sleep of Peace. He did Wonders in bis Life, and 


at bis Death were bis Works marvellous. He ſaw by 


an excellent Spirit what ſhould come to paſs at the . 
and be comforted them that mourned in Sion. 

Is he then no more, that Miniſter ſo powerful, ſo re- 
ſpected | Yes, he is ſtill; but not amongſt: us; he is 
in the fathomleſs Regions of Eternity ! The Earth has , 
received the Earth; the Spirit came from GOD, to 
GOD it is returned. The Duſt ſhall return to the Earth 


as it was, and the Spirit ſhall return to GOD whd gave it. 


We have followed the Cardinal pz FLEURVY through 
the various Events, whereof the Texture of his Life upon 
Earth was compoſed, let us continue to trace his Steps 
ſtill further. Let us venture even to follow him, when 
he enters into the fathomleſs Regions of Eternity. 
Behold him alone with GO D alone] what ſudden Re- 
volution of Ideas and Sentiments! A rare Inſtance he 
was of human Proſperity | having poſſeſſed a. Favour 
without Viciſſitude, without Decline ; his Memory 


| honoured by the Regret of his Maſter ; the Heirs of 


his Name raiſed to. the firſt Dignities of the State, 
enjoying the Good Graces and Eſteem of the Monarch 
more valuable than his Benefits. But O! what does 
it concern him what he was, and what is now doing 
upon Earth! The immenſe Extent of Ecernity, which 
opens to his View; the terrible Expectation of the Judg- 
ment of God; che Deſtiny, the immutable Lot of a 

new 
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1 that Ml new Life, which is beginning never to hage an End 3 
conceive, if you can, the deep Impreſſion of the pene- 
trating Fears, of the tumultuous and rapid Agitations, 
that ſuch Objects muſt make on his terrified and 
aſtoniſhed Soul! Religion had taught the Cardinal 
ps FLeuRY, that temporal Proſperity or Misfortune 
are but frivolous Dreams : that there is no true Happi- 
neſs, no true Unhappineſs but in Eternity; Religion 
had taught it him, he believed it; the Veil is rent; 
he ſees it, he feels it, he experiences it. | 
Very ſoon, GENTLEMEN, we too ſhall ſee it, we too 
ſhall experience it as he does. A few Years, a few 
Days, perhaps, will terminate our Courſe here below. 
Did Heaven allow us Centuries, are we ignorant 
that the longeſt Life were but an Inſtant, In Com- 
pariſon of Eternity, the Duration of the Cedar of 
Libanus will be no more than the Duration of the ten- 
der Shrub that grows under its Shadow. I ſee Nothing 
for Man but to be born and to die; the Space that di- 
vides theſe two Terms is ſo ſmall that it can hardly 
be called any Thing. Wit, Talents, Wealth, Credit, 
Authority, Reputation; theſe Gifts, theſe Treaſures of 
Nature, or of Fortune, let us remember that they are 
contained in an Earthen Veſſel, which falls, and breaks 
to Pieces, leaving only Ruins and Wrack. Let us 
accuſtom ourſelves to think, as we ſhall think in Eter- 
nity,z to judge, as we ſhall judge in Eternity. We 
ſhall leave profane Man to wander in deceitful Hopes 
and Fallacies; ſo far ſhall we be from envying his Pro- 
perity, that we ſhall deplore his fatal Illuſion, For bat 
is a Man profited, if be ſhall gain the whole World, and 
loſe his own: Soul? 5 44 25 
Happy therefore, yea a thouſand Times happy that 
Miniſter ſo truly wiſe, as to conceive that God is the 
firſt Maſter; Religion the firſt Law; the Happineſs of 
Eternity the only good Fortune that deſerves to 
ingroſs the Heart. It belongs not to us, Lord, to dive 
into the Depth of thy Judgments! We believe, with 
St. Gregory, that whatever Virtues a Man may have, 
he ſhall be ſaved only by the Benefit of thy great, thy 
| G boundleſs 
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boundleſs Mercies. Enter not into Judgment with thy 


Servant, O Lord; for in thy Sight ſhall no Man living 
be juſtified, Thy Mercies, thoſe infinite Mercies we 


implore in his Behalf : Give a Place in a Manſion of 
Peace, to that peaceful Man! Grant that meek and 
modeſt Man, an Inheritance in the Land of the Liv- 
ing. Let thy Heart open with Compaſſion to that | 
Man of extenſive Charity, whoſe Heart never was. ſhut |} 


8 


to the Sighs, to the Tears of the Poor! Judge in the 


Multitude of thy Mercies, that Man, who judged thy | 


People with Goodneſs and Humanity ! Be thou pro- 
pitious to the Wiſhes of a great King, and of a great 
Kingdom, of the Church, and of the State, of Religion 
and of the Country! Reward the Services they can now 
no longer acknowledge but by their Deſires and Pray- 
ers | Be mindful of his Regrets, of his Groans, of his 
Faith, of his Charity, of his humble Confidence in his 
laſt Moments! Thou haſt promiſed that Sins ſincerely 
bewailed, ſhall be Sins forgotten! If there remain in 
him any Trace of his Frailties, hear the Voice of the 
Blood of JESUS CHRIST that 1s about to be ſhed 
upon the Altar; the Gates of the Heavenly Zeru/alem 


ſhall reverence the Power of that mighty Voice; 


he ſhall enter into the Reſt of thy Elect ; he ſhall 
bleſs, he ſhall praiſe thy adorable Name, World with · 
out End, Amen. | 


The End of the ORATION, 
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CRITICISM 


Funeral Oration 


OF THE . 
CARDINAL de FLEURY. 


S it belongs only to the Preſs, Sir, to put the 
laſt Seal to the Reputation of an Orator, I have 
long wiſhed to read ſome printed Diſcourſe 
of the Father de Neuville, a Jeſuit, whoſe ingenious 
and rapid Eloquence has had fo flaming a Vogue. The 

Funeral Oration of the Cardinal Fleury, pronounced 
in the Church of Notre-Dame, the twenty-fifth of laſt 
Month, and delivered up to the greedy Curioſity of the 
Public, comes at length to gratify my Deſires. Nothing 
remains for me now but to ſatisfy yours, and to com- 
municate to you, without Diſguiſe, the Judgment of my 
Eyes. You know how favourable that of my Ears has 
ever been to the Orator, The Kind of Eloquence, in 
which the Father de Neuville has diſplayed his Abili- 
ties, had been carried to its higheſt Perfection by Meſſrs. 
Boſuet, Flechier, Bourdaloue, Maſcaron, la Rue: Theſe 
he had Reafon to propoſe to himſelf as Models, and it 
doubtleſs would have been ſurprizing, had he not 
ſometimes fallen into their Sentiments and Manner, 
even without his knowing it. What I now intend is, 

to procure you the Pleaſure of the Compariſon, by ſet- 
ting before your Eyes the beautiful Parts of his Diſ- 
courſe, that have ſeemed to me to reſemble ſome Pieces 
of thoſe famous Orators. You ſhall ſee ä 

| Penci 
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Pencils can diffuſe different Shades upon the ſame 
Ground. This is the only Aim I propoſe to myſelf, in 
that Kind of Parallel, which I beg you may believe 
free of all Manner of Malice. I have too great a Va- 
i lue for the Perſon and Talents of the Orator, to indulge 
| myſelf in any Thing that may juſtly give him Offence. 
|: I ſhall conclude this Compariſon with ſome Reflexions, 
. wherein I ſhall endeavour to paint with all the Can- 
is dour and Good-Manners in my Power, the Genius and 
I Character. of his Eloquence. h i 
j The Exordium of the Diſcourſe in Queſtion, is 
| a Paraphraſe of the Words of the Book of Pro- 
1 verbs, which the Father de Neuville has taken for his 
4 ' Text: Happy is the Man, who findeth Wiſdom, —— 
Length of Days is in ber Right Hand, Ec. M. Herſan, 
that illuſtrious Member of the Univerſity of Paris, 
who filled with Reputation one of the Chairs of Elo- 
- quence in the Royal College, has preciſely uſed the 
fame Text in the Latin Funeral Oration of M. Je Teller, 
which he pronounced in the Sorbonne, at the Service 
appointed by the Univerſity, for .that great Miniſter 
of a great King. The Orator proceeds next to his Divi- 
ſion, which is ſimple and common: But I doubt whether 
It is quite ſo exact as it ſhould be, and whether each Part 
has its due Character of Unity. The Cardinal p E 
Fleury, fays the Father de Neuville, arrives at Honours 
by the Way of Merit and Services: He renders his 
Honours uſeful to his Country by his Talents, and by the 
Uſe be makes of them ; be adds a new Luſtre to his 
Honours by the Brightneſs of bis Virtues. In a Word, the 
Favour of the Prince obtained by Merit and Services, 
ſupported by Talents, illuſtrated by Virtues : Such is the 
Plan of this Diſcourſe, divided, as you ſee, into three 
Parts, which return a little iato one another. For 
indeed Talents and Virtues compoſe Merit; no more 
do I ſee any Difference between Services and Talents 
rendered uſeful. The Orator in the firſt Part ſhews that 
the Cardinal Heury aſcended to Honours by Merit. 
It was neither one of thoſe happy and unforeſeen Circum- 
ſtances, nor a profound and diſſembled * z in 
ort, 
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ſhort, neither Cabal, nor Chance that made his For- 
tune. He ſeeks not Dignities, ſays the Father de Neu- 
ville, be contents himſelf with waiting for them," be waits 
not ſo much for them, as be is waited for by them, be 
goes not ſo much to Honcurs, as Honours come 10 bim. 
— Shall his Elevation be looked upon as an Effeft of 
Chance ? Chance, empty Word, invented by Ignorance 
— Chance is nothing, it can do nothing. M. Hlechier makes 
uſe of the ſelf-ſame Induction in praiſing the Choice 
that had been made of M. de Lamoignon for Firſt Pre- 
ſident, What think you, ſays he, was the Means that 
condufted him to this End? Favour it could not be, for 
he had had no other Connexion with the Court, but ſuch 
as his Employments or Duty procured him. Was it 
Chance ? No ſurely ; for long was the Deliberation, it being 
| judged neceſſary to determine ſo nice an Affair wholly by 
Council, and to leave nothing to Fortune, Neither was it 
Cabal; He being of the Number of thoſe, who minded 
nothing but their Duty, &c. This is, you ſee, the ſame 
Subſtance z but M. Flechier is the more diſtinct, and leſs 
the Rhetorician. | | 4 wn 
The ſhining Picture the ingenious Orator draws of 
the Court, has gained the Applauſe of ſome Perſons. 
But a little Reſemblance may be found betwixt that too 
and ſome Pictures of it drawn by ſeveral modern Ora- 
tors. I ſhall content my ſelf with comparing it with 
that of Monſieur Herſan. The Father de Neuville brings 
the Abbe Fleury upon that. changing and fluctuating 
Stage, where the Scene ſhifts every Moment, where, 
under the Appearance of Reſt reigns the moſt rapid Mo- 
tion: In that Region of hidden Intrigues, of dark Per- 
fidies, of deep and deliberate Wickedneſs, where Men 
fewo Reſpect without eſteeming, applaud without approv- 
ing, ſerve without loving, burt without bating, offer 
themſelves out of Vanity engage themſelves with- 
out Sincerity, withdraw themſelves, abandon without 
Decency and without Shame, In that Labyrinth of 
crooked Windings, where Prudence walks in hazard, 
where the Road of Proſperity ſo often leads to Misfor- 
tune, where the Qualities neceſſary for Promotion, are 
| . an 
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an Obſtacle towards the attaining it; where you eſcape 
Contempt only by incurring Hatred ; where modeſt Merit 
is forgot, becauſe it does not declare itſelf; where Merit 


that ſhews ilſelf is ſet aſide and oppreſſed, becauſe it is 


dreaded ; where the Happy bave no Friends, ſince there 


remain none to the Unfortunate. 


M. Herſan had ſaid before the Father de Neuville: 
That juſt Man (M. le Tellier) confidered himſelf at Court, 
as upon a Stage, where Virtue ſeems a Stranger, where 


Vice in high Favour triumphs and diſplays itſelf with O- 
ſtentation. He faw that he had a very difficult Charafter 


10 ſupport in that ſhifting Scene, where Intrigues are 
hatched and multiply, where reign reciprocal and dif 
guiſed Diſtruſts, Treacheries, Perfidies ——where Care- 
fulneſs in diſcharging Duties is expoſed to Envy, Negligence 


0 Criticiſm, Severity to Hatred, Lenity io Contempt, Sin- 


cerity 10 Perfidy—— He knew that Courtiers careſs For- 
tune when ſhe begins, cringe to ber when ſhe increaſes, 
worſhip ber when ſhe is eſtabliſhed, abandon her when 
ſhe is tottering, and trample the Idol under their Feet, 
how ſoon they ſee her overturned. | 5 

I now proceed to the Education of the King, 
committed by Lewis XIV to the Cardinal Fleury. 
The Father de Neuville gives on this Occafion a mov- 
ing Deſcription of the domeſtic Loſſes that great 
Monarch ſuffered in his old Age, and he points out all 
the ſenſible Wounds, his paternal Heart was pierced 
with. Lewis XIV— more a Hero in the Decline of 
Fears than in the Bloom of his Youth wooſe Virtue 
proved by Misfortune, forced Fortune at length to bluſh * 
at her Inconſtancy, and made her know ber Weakneſs, — 
Lewis XIV had ſeen bis numerous Poſterity paſs away as 
a Shadow : Alone in his immenſe Palaces, he ſeems to 
ſurvive himſelf : His Eyes on the Point of cloſing for ever, 
perceive in the Room of ſo many Flowers cropt in their 


Spring, but one Flower ſcarce blown, weak, trembling, 


»The Father de Newville forgets here what he faid a little high- 
er, that Fortune or Chance (for they are ſynonymous Terms) is an 
empty Word, that it is nothing, that it can do nothing, conſequently 


almoſt 
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almoſt devoured by the Blaſt that bad withered and con- 
ſumed /o many flouriſhing Stems. A. ſecond Joaſh, the 
only Remnant of the Race of David, ſnatched out of the 
Wrack of his auguſt Houſe, hardly able to make way 


through the Ruins under which be ſeemed buried. This 


Picture is not an Original. The Father de la Rue has 
painted in the ſame Colours, the Houſe of Montmorency 
about to be extinct. O the Depth of the Fudgments of God! 
ſays that as pathetic Chriſtian Orator, That ſo ancient 
Greatneſs, raiſed on ſo ſolid, and ſo juſs Foundations, 


ſupported by ſo many Powers, connected by Alliance with 


all the Thrones in Chriſtendom, now on the Point of 
periſhing'! The Heads of that ſo powerful Houſe fallen 


alas! under Strokes, the very Remembrance of which 


gives Horror | Their Honours and their Merits extin# ! 


Shall J alſo ſay their Glory with their Merits ? One only. 
Child born in Tears; an Orphan before he is born, hardly 
able to make way through the Midſt of the Ruins of 
his Houſe, is deſtined, &c, 

But let us continue to hear the Father de Neuvillo. 
On whom ſhall the Choice fall of that Prince (Lewis XIV) 


grown old in the Study and Knowledge of Men, whoſe 


Choice of the Boſſuets and Fenelons had proved and done 
Honour to his Judgment. He ſends for the Biſhop of 
Frejus: To him be commits the Fate of his Family and 
Kingdom. | 8 

The Orator enters next into a miſplaced Detail of 
different Educations. A weak, timorous, and effemi- 
nate Education, that gives up the Heart to its Deſires, 
the Humour to its Sallies, the Imagination to its Ravings, 
ihe Wit to its Inconſtancy. A gloomy, fierce, auſtere 


Education, whereof the dull and harſh Leſſons extinguiſh 


the Fire of the Imagination. The Cardinal pz Fleury 
bad the inimitable Talent of taking away from Precepts their 
Dryneſs, their Aridity, of occupying the Mind without 


fatiguing it, of fixing it without confining it, of reproving 


his King without diſpleaſing bim, of contradicting bim 
without provoking bim, of inviting him by the Bait of 
Pleaſur It was by no means that Education of 


worldly and profane Wiſdom, which leaves a Prince ig- 
£ H 
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norant of nothing, except of that which it moſt concerns 


him to know, the Precepts, the Principles of his Reli- 
gion A Child whom the Throne awaits, is not ig- 
norant that be bas a Maſter ; a Child who fills the Throne, 


is be ignorant that he is King? The Heart and Paſſions 


give bim early Notice, I know not how, of his Greatneſs ; 
be taſtes is before he knows ut. The whole Piece, What 
is it to educate a Prince born for the Throne ? ſeemed 
very beautiful to a great many of the Hearers, who did 
not reflect that all the Flouriſhes that are here laviſhed - 
would have been rather more juſt, might the Cardinal 
Fleury have been honoured with the Title of Governor 
to his Majeſty, to whom he had the Glory of being 
Preceptor. 

But let us compare the Paſſage I juſt now quoted 
with what Monſr. Flechier has ſaid concerning the 
Education of the young Prince committed to the Duke 


de Montauſier. The King, who in his Choice, by doing 


Fuſtice to Merit, has always done Honour to his Wiſdom, 
avplauded himſelf by this. With what Confidence did be 


uhſtitute him in bis Place, in one of his moſt important and 
moſt indiſpenſable Duties? With what Goodneſs was he 


Pleaſed to put that ſacred Charge into ſo pure, ſo faithful 
Lands: ? Having upon himſelf the whole Government of 
bis People, to him be allotted the whole Management of 
bis Son. He recommended to him the Care of Inſtruction, 


and took upon bimſelf to ſhew bim great Examples. 


He had a Mind that the preſent Ame ſhould enjoy the Hap- 
pings of bis Reign, and left to the Conſcience and Wi- 
lity of that prudent Governor the Hopes of the Age to 
come, And then how great was his Gratitude for ſo great 
an Honour ? He ſacrificed bis Pleaſures, his Intereſts, 
bis Liberty all bis Thoughts were centred in that ' 
woung Prince For fear of ſoftening bim by Tender- 
neſs, be borrowed all the Authority of the King : for fear 
of diſcouraging him by the Auſterity of Precepts, he put” on 
the Bowels of the Father; and by this juſt Temperament, 
he brought forward the Fruits of his Reaſon, and cor- 
rected the Faults of bis Are. Ilis chief Study was to ac- 


n bim to know and to bear ® ruth, He was ſenſible 


that 


1 


that the Great are born with certain Delicacies, which 


ſtrite with a timorous Awe the Courtiers who approach 


them ;, that faithful Glaſſes are never preſented them , 
that before they know they are Men, and that they are 
Sinners, they are informed they have Subjects, and that 
they are Maſters of the World, How often did 
he check a Flattery that like a winding Serpent, was about 
zo ſlide into his Soul? How often did be extinguiſh. the 
Incenſe whereof the pleaſing but noxious Odour would 
have poiſoned bis yet tender Imagination? How often did 
be cauſe him to make the Difference between a Friend and 
a Flatterer ? How often did be remove with a ſevere Hand 
the firſt Veils that an artful Court was going to draw be- 


fore bis Eyes, in order to conceal ſome Truth or Duty from 


him ? Allow me to repreſent bim as that Horſeman St. 
John /aw in the Apocalypſe. He was called faithful and 
true; pointing out to that Royal Infant the Sources of 
Truth and Falſbood, and forming in bim an innocent and 


\ fincere Soul, in the World, which St. Auguſtine calls 


the Region of Falſhood and Lyes. He wore ſeveral Crowns, 
explaining to him the Difference between good and bad 
Reigns. He beld in his Hand a flaming Sword, in order 
to cut the Threads of his growing Paſſions, Sc. What 
a Pencil! What Colouring! What Nobleneſs! What 
Abundance of Images | | 

The Cares of this virtuous Mentor, purſues the mo- 
dern Orator, were repaid by the Confidence and Friend- 
ſhip of the young Monarch, Friendſbip, reſumes the 
Father de Neuville, and I ſpeak of à King! Tis pity 
this bright Thought is not new; M. de Voltaire had un- 
luckily taken the Start of him by beginning his Epiſtle 
to the King of Pruſſia with this beautiful Verſe: 


Quoi Prince! Vous regnez, et vous maimez encore ! 


Were not Chance an empty word, were it any Thing, 


could it do any Thing, this Jumping of Sentiment 


might be aſcribed to it. | 
The ſecond. Part of the Funeral Oration contains 
ſome bright Strokes, though ſcattered with leſs Profu- 
ſion than in the firſt, The Father de Neuville abandons 
his Hero for ſome Time in order to compare great 
| political 
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political Geniuſes with great Geniuſes in the litterary 
way. Afterwards returning to the Cardinal, he extols 


his vaſt Memory, which, according to our Orator, 


was the Source of the unalterable Peace of his Soul, of 


the Vigour of his Mind, of the Strength of his Conſti- 
tution, of the impenetrable Secrecy of his Politics, 


and even (which 1s ſtill more ſurpriſing) of the Tran- 


quillity of his Sleep. Hence, ſays he, that Peace, that 


Calm, that Tranquillity, whoſe ſmiling, gentle, ami- 
able Impreſſion diffuſed itſelf around. Schemes formed, 
by a flow and dull Meditation leave in the Look, in the 
Behaviour, the Trace, and as it were, the Counter-blow 
of the painful Effgrts that occaſion them. Did ever any 
one ſee in the Cardinal vx Fleury, that Air of penſive 
and unſociable Recollection, of uneaſy Diſtractions, of 
plodding and laborious Attention. Undiſturbed, he will 
lend himſelf to the Gaiety of Converſation, to the Amuſe- 
ments of Litterature, to the Detail of News, of public 
and private Events. Hence, continues he (that is, from 
his great Memory) that impenetrable Secrecy, Too often 
Stateſmen——ſuffer themſelves to be gueſſed at —— their 
Projects, their Fears, their Hopes are read in their Looks 
Counſel in the Heart of Man is like deep Water ; 
but a Man of Underſtanding will draw it out. Equally 


 dextrous in concealing bis own Projetts, and in penetrating 


into your Deſigns. The latter End of this Portrait ſeems 


_ alſo imitated from M. Boſſuet, who makes the ſame 


Encomium on M. le Tellier. He alone had the Art of 
ſaying and keeping ſecret what was proper ——impene- 
trable, he penetrated into every Wing; and while he drew 
out the Secret of Hearts, be was Maſter of himſelf, and 


| ſaid only what he had a mind, He was that wiſe Man 


of whom it is written —— Counſel in the Heart of 
Man is like deep Water, Fc. This Paſſage is wholly 


in Boſſuet. As for the firſt Part of the Portraiture, 


wherein -the Orator extols the Peace and Freedom of 
Mind of the Cardinal, amidſt the Tumult of Affairs, 
it bears a conſiderable Reſemblance to what the Father 
de la Rue ſays of the Tranquillity of Soul of the Mar- 
Mal de Luxem3ourg, in the Midit of the greateſt En- 


terpriſes. 


„1 
terpriſes. With what Facility (*tis the Father de la Rue 
that ſpeaks) did be give to thoſe vaſt Bodies, compoſed of ſo 
many different Paris, thoſe Movements neceſſary to the 
Succeſs 7 great Enterpriſes ! 1 ſay Facility, Gentlemen ; 
J would ſay Prudence and Wiſdom, bad JI to deſcribe 
one of thoſe profound Geniuſes, whoſe Condutt is the Fruit of 
a plodding, moroſe, or laborious Application, and 
who ſuffer the Importance of their Projects to be read 


upon their Countenances, 

The Orator, after having painted the Qualities 'of 
the Miniſter, enters into the Detail of the Miniſtry, and 
runs through the remarkable Events of it, with an elo- 
quent Rapidity. He forgets not our Advantages over 
the Houſe of Auſtria ; You ſee, ſays he, that Houſe, ef+ 
caped from Wrack, elated with ſome Succeſſes, attempt 
to force us to regret our Generoſity, Confound, puniſh 

my Heart forms Wiſhes more worthy to be beard in 
the Sanctuary Lord, command the Wind and Waves, 
and Calm ſhall tate Place of the Tempeſt, Could Father 
de Neuville have had in View, or could he only have 
jumped with that beautiful Piece of the Oration of 
Turenne ? Powers, Enemies of France, you live, and 
the Spirit of Chriſtian Charity forbids me any Wiſh for 
your Death Might you only——accept of Peace 
and in the Abundance of your Tears, quench the Flames 
f a War, which you have unhappily kindled, God for- 
id that I ſhould carry my Wiſhes further, JI cannot 
quit this Piece of the Cardinal's Miniſtry, without 
giving you, Sir, a political Reflexion of the Orator, 
truly worthy a Grotius or a Wicquefort. The Mo- 
ment you riſe upon the Ruins of a too dreaded Power, 
you become the Object of the Terrors, you ſucceed to tbe 
Hatred it inſpired. Political Intereſt divides what it had 
united; it bad armed Nations in your Behalf, in order to 
binder your Fall; it arms them againſt you in order to 
prevent your Deſigns. 7 | 
Some Perſons have alſo applauded the Deſcription 
the Orator gives of our preſent Diſputes in Religion. 
Days of Preſumption and Indocility, when through a Re- 
finement of Compliance and of profound Diſimulation, 
| | Error, 
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Error, extenſive and daring in ber Projects, timorous and 
' cautious in her Procedure, condemns the Church and quits it 
not, acknowledges Authority and ſubmits not; ſcorns the 
Toke of Subordination and ſhakes it not ; reverences 
the Paſtors and follows them not; imperceptibly looſes the 
Bonds of Unity, and breaks them not ; without Peace, and 
without War; without Revolt, and without Obedience. 
That this Picture is ingenious cannot be denied. But 
if you want ſomething ſublime, read the Piece of the 
Funeral Sermon on the Queen of England, wherein 
the great Boſſuet ſpeaks of the Hereſies that have over- 
flowed that Iſland. Were not that Paſſage too long, I 
would quote it, and there alſo you would diſcover ſome 
Traits of Reſemblance with the Father de Neuville. 
The Virtues of the Cardinal pe Fleury afford the 
Matter of the third Part. You have doubtleſs obſerved, 
Sir, that the Father de Neuville has already anticipated 
a little upon this Article; but as the Subject is rich, he 
has not exhauſted it. I ſhall here give you the new 
Features whereof he forms his Portraiture, Afﬀable, 
modeſt, preventing, what has be in common with thoſe im- 
perious Miniſters, Imitators of. the Aſiatic Pomp and 
Haughtineſs, ſever'd from the Multitude by Ramparts, 
which Aſſiduity and Perſeverance cannot penetrate till after 
a thouſand redoubled Efforts ; whoſe Cabinets, like the 
Throne of Ahaſuerus, ſurrounded with Barriers, not to be 
@er-leap'd without Danger, are a Sanctuary, whence the 
Divinity that inhabits them excludes the profane People; 
and admits none but a few Worſhipers, who frequently 
reap no other Fruit of their Forwardneſs, than the diſmal 
Diſtinftion of reading upon thoſe dark and ſupercilious Vi- 
ſages, the Uneaſinefs their troubleſome Preſence occaſions. 
them— You will doubtleſs be frighten'd at the Length of 
this enormous Period, which contains nine or ten Mem- 
bers. Eaſy was his Acceſs, purſues the Orator, Audiences 
he promiſed with Pleaſure, granted without Heſitation and 
without Delay, prolonged without Shagreen and without 
Wearineſs ; every Man had Liberly of opening his Claims, 
of ſupporting bis Pretenſions--Timorous Modeſty was pre- 
ſently enccuraged; of there remained any Fear, there was 
nothing 


[55 7 
nothing apprehended but a Miſtake. M bat ſhall I ſay 
of that ſo perfect, ſo conſtant, ſo unalterable Evenneſs 
of Temper ? Very different from thoſe capricious Men, 
who reſerving to tbemſelves all the Sweets, all the Ad- 
vantages of Authority, revenge themſelves on You, for 
the Cares, the Troubles that attend it; Men, whoſe 
Moments muſt be ſtudied, with whom a Favour is a thou- 


ſand Times paid, before it is received. The Cardinal E 


Fleury——/peaks always with the ſame Politeneſs, hears 
with the ſame Patience, anſwers with the ſame Mildneſs, 
decides with the ſame Tranquillity. A ſoft anſwer 
Righteous Lips —— Pleaſant Words. 


M. Boſſuet ſets forth in the ſame Manner the Affabi- 
lity of M. le Tellier, by the Contraſt of the harſh and 
haughty Manner of certain Miniſters, He expreſſes 
himſelf thus: In ordinary Audiences, one always in haſte 
confounds your Underſtanding : Another with an uneaſy 
Countenance, and uncertain Looks, damps your Courage: 
That Man preſents bimſelf to you out of Cuſtom or Decen- 
cy, and lets bis Thoughts run a roving, nor can all your 
Words fix his diſtrafted Mind: This Man more cruel 
ſtill, bas his Ears ſtopped by his own Prepoſſeſſions, and 
incapable of giving Entrance to the Thoughts of others, 
hears only what he has in his own Heart, At the eaſy 
Audience of that wiſe Magiſtrate, and by the Tranquillity 
of his favourable Countenance, a troubled Mind was calm- 
ed. There did Men find thoſe ſoft Anſwers that turn 
away Wrath (Reſponſio mollis, lingua placabilis) Sc. 

M. Flechier ſays of the ſame Magiſtrate, Acceſſible, 
gracious, courteous, knowing well how to beſtow his Time, 
yet ſometimes loſing it in order io ſympathize with the 
Diſtreſſed, to whom there remains no other Conſolation, 
but tediouſly to tell over their Miſery; He was always 
communicative according to their Occaſions, and could not 
ſuffer thoſe Men, intruſted with the Affairs of the Public, 
as well as of private Perſons, who lock themſelves up, 
become in a manner inviſible, and make their Cabinets a 
Sort of Rampart to their Sloth, &c. He ſays alſo, when 
ſpeaking of M. de Lamoignon, Did ever thoſe who ſtood 
in Need of bis Help, find impenetrable Barriers 3 | 
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them and him? Were they obliged to ſtand tedious Hours 


at bis Gate, in order to wait one of bis convenient Mo- 
ments ? Was be ever inſenſible, I dont ſay to bis Friends, 
but even to the Indiſcreet and Importunate ? Did be refuſe 
any one the Liberty of telling bim Things neceſſary ? Did 


be not grant to many the Conſolation of telling him ſome 


ſuperfluous ? Could any one ſpeaking to him of an Affair. 
perceive by any Sign of Shagreen or Impatience, that be 
bad any other ? Did he oppreſs the Unfortunate, or did 
he 00 0 them purchaſe by any Harſhneſs the Fuſtice 
that be did them he heard with Patience, and an- 
fwered with Mildneſs. 
You ſee how much Reſemblance there is between 
theſe three Pieces; they are the ſame in Subſtance, and 
differ only in the Turn. I leave you to judge, who 
has the Advantage of that Difference. It were needleſs 
to carry theſe Parallels any further; ſo I now come to 
conclude with the Judgment that ſhould be paſſed up- 
on the Genius of the Orator, and on the Tone of his 
Compoſition. His Wit is wonderfully fertile ; for he 
never meets with an Object without dwelling upon it, 
and without bedecking it with acceſſory Reflexions, and 
and with an Elocution uſually pompous and eaſy. 
There is nothing through the whole but a claſhing of 
Thoughts and Diction, multiplied Figures, exhauſted 
Turns, trifling Flouriſhes, repeated Contraſts, crouded 
Pictures, joined to a prodigious Flow of Words, Epi- 
thets, and Synonymies. This Funeral Oration contradicts 


the Sterility our Language is reproached with, which I 


find a thouſand Times more copious in the Mouth of 
the Father de Neuville, than was the Language of 


the Romans in that of Cicero. It is wrong to find 


fault with the Manner of our Orator's declaiming, 


conformable, in my opinion, to his Manner of think- 
ing and writing. So far is his Pronunciation from 


being too rapid, that I believe it were an Advantage 
to him, were it ſtill more ſo. By the Means of that 


monotone Volubility, copious Stile appears compact, 


Redundancy eſcapes the Attention of the Hearer; 
and a Collection of bright Strokes ſeems to form a 
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regular Picture. It is an impetuous Flood that breaks 
through its Banks, and overflows all the neighbouring 


Fields, if you oppoſe the leaſt Dam to its Courſe. This 


Dam there is no-body but has oppoſed to the Father 
de Neuville in the Silence and cold Blood of the Cloſet, 
All his Readers have perceived that his favourite Figure 
was that which Rhetoricians call Enumeration of Parts, 
or Conglobata, an o'erwhelming Figure, when it is 
uſed laviſhly. He would have appeared perhaps richer, 
had he been leſs fruitful. In fine, if that Copiouſneſs 
is a Fault, it preſerves however commonly from one 
ſtill greater, that is, from thoſe ſubtle Refinements of 
Ideas, from thoſe laboured: Touches, and from that 
ridiculous F uſtian, an hundred Times worſe than Flat- 
neſs, to which it was joined not very long ago. 

Some intelligent Critics have alſo condemned in the 
Funeral Oration a few imprudent Alluſions, and En- 
comiums that might be taken for Satyr, and ſome 
pretty frequent falſs Conſtructions. I have indeed ob- 


ſerved ſeveral Phraſes like the firſt of the firſt Part, 


wherein Grammar is barbarouſly handled. They 


would alſo have wiſhed more Order, more Juſtneſs, 


more Oeconomy, and above all more Strokes of Chriſti- 
anity: Not to mention certain Pieces of Declamation 
and mere Rhetoric, and a great Number. of Latin 
Turns, that could not eſcape their Cenſure. It is pretty 
ſingular for a French Orator to be reproached with La- 
timſms : As for our Latin Orators, they have long found 
the Conveniency of Galliciſms. After all, this Diſcourſe 
is the firſt Sketch of the Father de Neuville in this Way, 
and he deſerves more than any body to be read with Eyes 
of Indulgence. Whatever Genius a Writer may have, it 
is very hard for him to ſucceed perfectly in a firſt Eſſay. 
His Brother the Father de la Rue, forbore publiſhing his 
firſt Funeral Sermon, which was that of Henry of 
Bourbon, the firſt of the Name, Prince of Conde. "He 
had probably diſcerned its Weakneſs; and it is really 
not ſo beautiful as the reſt. I am perſuaded (though 
many aſſert, the contrary) that the Sermons of our 
Orator are free from the Blemiſhes taat have been ob- 
Eun in that Funeral Elogy. But though they were 
* compoſed 
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compoſed in the ſame Taſte, would they not have 
their Value? Would there not be found ſome fine and 
delicate Thoughts, ſome flouriſhed Pictures of Vice, 
ſome Portraitures ingeniouſly drawn, ſome philoſo- 
phical Reflexions, and a ſolid Subſtance cloathed with 
new and poetical Expreſſions? The Pencil of the Fa- 
ther de Neuville brightens whatever it touches: It gives 
an Air of Life and Youth to the dulleſt. and moſt an- 
cient Colours; and Pl! venture to ſay, that he is in 
Eloquence, what M. de Voltaire is in Poetry. We may 
apply to them both what the Orator himſelf has ſaid of 
the Cardinal Fleury : Thoſe great Men ſtrike our Eyes too 
near, It is with them as withi8tatues deſtined to adorn our 
public Edifices, to decorate the:-Fonts of Temples and Pala- 
ces : their Beauties, their Feataves, the Fuſtneſs of the Propor- 
lions, are not diſcovered, do not ſhine but at the proper Diſtance. 
And indeed, I am perſuaded that the Father de 
Neuville chiefly deſigned his Funeral Sermon for being 
pronounced, and that he ſuppoſed that when it ſnould 
be read in Print, his Readers would place him in a 
favourable Point of View, and that they would not judge 
of it as a Performance calculated preciſely for being read. 
Juſt ſo the great Maſter who painted the Dome of the 
Invalids, did not mean that his Figures ſhould be be- 
held near: For then they no more appear natural; the 
Colouring is irregular ; the Features crouded; every 
thing offends the Eye, but thoſe Paintings viewed from 
below charm all Connoiſſeurs. There is in like Man- 
ner a Kind of Optics for certain Performances, whether 
Dramatic or Oratory. Some there are, that are rather 
to be heard than read, being leſs compoled for the Eyes, 
than for the Ears; lets for the ſevere Examination of the 
Cloſet, than for the Attention of an indulgent Auditory. 
It is eaſy to ſee from all I have been ſaying, that the 
Eloquence of the Father de Neuville is not ſurely that of 
Brfſuet, Flechier, Maſcaron, Bourdaloue, la Rue, &c. 
Biſſuet diſdaining the falſe Shining of the puerile Anti- 
theſis, deſpiſing Art, giving himſelf up wholly to Na- 
ture, produces more Things than Words. From his 
manly Pencil flow thoſe noble Ideas, thoſe bright Touch- 
es, thoſe Strokes of — thoſe Flaſhes of Wit, 
8 that 
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that raviſh the Soul, and fill Mens Minds with that En- 
thuſiaſm which is effected by ſublime Energy. Some Ne- 
gligences of Diction may be pardoned in him on account 
of the divine Pieces that tranſport us, and make us trem- 
ble. What Fire, what Life in all his Pictures! He knows 
neither the extravagant Hyperbole, nor the dull Mono- 
* tony, nor the acute Epigram, nor the inſipid Quibble. 
Theſe he leaves to thoſe jejune Orators, who degrade 
k the Majeſty of Religion, and ſacrifice it ſhamefully to 
F the pitiful Deſire of pleaſing trifling Wits,-and of tic- 
0 kling their Ears. He ſays only what the Copiouſneſs 
* af his Subject inſpires him with, and he ſays it always 
— in a Manner that makes Impreſſion. He does not ſeek 
4 the Beauties diffuſed through his Funeral Orations, He 
1 contents himſelf with waiting for ibem; be waits not ſo 
2 much for them as he is waited for by tbem; he goes not fo 
much to Flowers as Flowers come to bim. Flecbier 
ſmoother, more elegant, and more tender, ſpeaks more 
to the Heart, and aſtoniſhes leſs the Mind. He 
moves you by the Elevation of his Thoughts, and 
by the Sentiments of an affecting Piety. He is now 
and then ſublime, but he would be almoſt always ſo, 
were he not too careful of the Symmetry of his Style. 
What Pity 'tis he did not perceive that he might 
have diſpenſed with the Compaſs and Level? I find 
again in Maſcaron the Strength of Bap but fever 
the Politeneſs of Flechier, Had he had as much Taſte 
as either, he would be on a level with them, and 
would not yield to them the firſt Honours of the Pulpit: 
*"heſe three great Orators repreſent to me our three 
great Tragic Poets, Corneille, Racine, and the Author 
of Rhadamiſte and Atree. Father Bourdaloue is in his 
two Funeral Elogies, as in his Sermons, warm, earneſt, 
perſuaſive, and pathetic, A profound Reaſon improved 
by the ſublime Morality of the Goſpel forms his 
Character. An ingenious Diviſion, a juſt Coherence 
of the different Parts, Vehemence of Style, and the 
Beauties of Facility ſhine in the Funeral Diſcourſes of 
Father de la Rue. Some particularly admire that natural 
Way of Writing formed from the Ancients, and from 
which the Moderns deviate only becauſe they have not 
| L 3 Genius 
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Genius enough to make a Thought ſhine by its o.] n 
Luſtre, Orators that want that Strength of Judgment 
find themſelves obliged to diſguife their Barrenneſs 
under foreign Ornaments, and to have Recourſe to the 
jingling Figures of the Schools. They are in Elo- 
quence what the Goths were in Architecture; and in- 
capable of attaining the noble Simplicity of the Greeks, 
the Romans, and the French juſt cited, they ſupply it 
by all the Ravings of a diſordered Imagination. 

But what conſtitutes with me the chief Merit of thoſe 
Oracles of the Pulpit, is that they are grave and ſolid, 
and that in them great Actions never are praiſed, but 
when they have virtuous Motives. They knew the 
whole Difficulty of the Art of Funeral Oration, 
which conſiſts in making an uſeful Mixture of human 
Actions with the Truths of Chriſtianity, and-in enlight- 
ening the former by the Candle of Religion. They 
alone have had the Art of forming an admirable Con- 
texture that turned to the Inſtruction of their Hearers, 
and to their Heroes Praiſe, without making uſe of 
fulſom Flattery, and of in{pid Falſhood, When they 
celebrated the Virtues, the Talents, and the Services of 
a Prince, of a General, of a Magiſtrate, of a Stateſ- 
man, of a Miniſter, they were afraid that by deviating 
from the Truth, they might hurt both themſelves and 
thein Heroes, by laviſhing on theſe a falſe Incenſe in 
the Eyes of an intelligent Hearer. For this Reaſon it 
is that they, ſcrupulouſly attached to Truth, lay open 
with Sincerity what they did for God and the World, 
and that diving into the. moſt ſecret Receſſes of their 
Hearts, they there diſcern their Sentiments and 
Thoughts. Their very Faults give them no Pain 
they do not ſeek induftriouſly to cloak them, and when 
they cannot draw from them Matter of Encomium, 
they find in them a Fund of Inſtruction for the Hearer. 
In a word, their Funeral Orations do not reſemble thoſe 
Panegyrics of the Heathen Emperors, wherein ſordid 
Flattery borrows the Ornaments of an utterly profane 
Eloquence. | | 
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CRITICISM, Oe. 


= pretty ſure, Madam, as I told You, that 


ſomething would be ſcribbled againſt the Funeral 
Oration, and that the Succeſs of that great Per- 


formance, would provoke the Envy of the Critics. 
Had the Father de Neuville aſked my Advice, I ſhould 
doubtleſs have given it againſt his running the riſk of 


the Preſs, and againſt his delivering up that precious 


Morſel 10 the greedy Curioſity of the profane Public. 
The Piece had produced its Effect; it had deceived 
the Ears : The Opinion we had all carried away of 'it, 
declared it a Maſter-piece to the World, and the Ap- 
probation of the Court was ſufficient to immortalize the 
Author. But as ſome deſired mightily to ſee in Print, 
what was not at all deſigned for reading ; the Orator 
finding himſelf obliged to yield to ſuperior Commands, 
or to the Importunities of his Friends, incroached fo 
far on his Modeſty as to ſuffer it to be printed, and fo 
happened what I had fofeſeen. The Pedants have ex- 
amined in the falſe Light of the Cloſet, what we had 
admired in the Perſpective of the Pulpit, and have 
ſtrenuouſly exerted themſelves to ſearch tor ſome Faults 
in it. But have they found any? I maintain the Ne- 
gative, and find nothing eaſier than to confute their 
Cenſure. 

It is very hard, however, that a Man who has car- 
ried the Applauſes of a Court ſo intelligent as ours, 
that an Orator expreſsly cut out for it, ſhould be expoſed 
to the Criticiſm of a Suballern, whoſe Taſte flatly Citi- 
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L 64 ] | 
zen, formed by an obſcure Study, has no Reliſh of 
Things of Genius. Ought Orators of a certain Rank 
to be accountable for their Succeſs, and ſubordinated 
in ſome ſort to Writers of an inferior Order? *Tis an 
Abuſe, in my Opinion, that' ſhould be reformed, 
and an Outrage upon good Taſte, whereof the Court 
is the undoubted Arbiter, and the City has at moſt but 
ſome Tincture by Reflexion. But to return to the 
Father de Neuville. 

Tou know that Father, Madam; you know that 
after having tried, formed, cultivated his A poſtolical 
Talents in Miſſions into the Country, the Jeſits full 
of Sagacity, happy, dextrous in diſtinguiſhing Ge- 

niuſes, thought him fit to ſhine on a greater Stage, 
and therefore called him into the Capital. He was 
placed all of a ſudden at the Head of our Chriſtian Ora- 
tors, aſtoniſhed to ſee bim with one Bound &erleap the 


Immenſity of the Diſtance, and appear at the End of the 
| Race, before be had begun to run it. 


The Author of the Critical Letter did not imagine, I 
believe, to hit the Nail on the Head ſo luckily, when 
he compared the Father de Neuville to our peerleſs and 
charming Voltaire. He is indeed pretty much the ſame 
Genius: See the Father de Neuville at Table, in a Cir- 
cle, with a Ducheſs, in the Cabinet of a Courtier 3. He 
is univerſal, inexhauſtible, ever new. His Wit, . Taſte 
and Learning, his Art of painting, his Knowledge of 
the World, ſhine every where conſpicuous. He has 
all the agreeable Intelligences, all the Reſources of 
Imagination. He multiplies himſelf, ſo to ſpeak ; he 
is ſometimes a Stateſman, and talks of the Finances ; 
at other Times he diſcourſes of War, as well as our 
very Generals: Profound as he is in the Pulpit, he 
handles a Point of Converſation with a Copioaſteſs, a 
Facility, a Fire, with Graces In a Word, the Re- 
ſemblance is perfect in many reſpects, between the Poet 
and Orator; and one who accuſes the latter of having 
borrowed from the former that lively, delicate, happy 
Expreſſion, which becomes almoſt a Thought (Friend- 
Hip! and I ſpeak of a King !) muſt needs be ay 5 | 
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fined within the Limits of his Employment, may have 


[65] | 
that Geniuſes of this Order jump with one another 
without knowing it; without ceaſing to be Originals, 
and that the ſame Turn of Mind produces pretty near 
the ſame Ideas, If from the Country where the Fa- 
ther de Neuville fignalized the Eſſays of his Miniſtry, 


his Reputation had pierced, his Name had reached, as 


far as Voltaire, he would doubtleſs have forthwith aſ- 
ſigned him a diſtinguiſhed Place by him in the Tem- 
PLE or TASTE, and would perhaps have aſſociated him 
upon better Grounds than M. Rollin did one of thoſe 
charming Actreſſes he has ſo much celebrated in his 
Works. 

The Criticiſm of the Puneral Oraticn rolls chiefl 
upon ſome Imitations charged againft the Father de 
Neuville. Theſe are ſome Pieces of Boſſuet, Flechier, 
Bourdaloue, la Rue, &c. which that Father's vaſt Read- 


ing, which his fractable Memory, faithful in repreſenting 


to him whatever is committed to it, often too exact 


in ſerving him, may poſſibly have ſuggeſted to him 


in the Heat of Compoſition, and which dreſſed in his 
own Colours, may have paſſed in the Croud of his own 
Ideas. But for ſome ſuppoſitious Children, our Orator 
is neither the leſs fruitful, the leſs new, nor the leſs 
original, We are, on the contrary, infinitely obliged 
to him for having revived ſo many beautiful Strokes, 
which neither you, Madam, nor I, nor a thouſand 
others ſhould have dreamed of ſeeking in their 


Sources. 


Let me add, that if there is not ſome Ill- Nature in 
pretending that he has taken his Text from I don't 
know what Profeſſor, as little known at Court as are all 
thoſe of the Univerſity, this Remark ſavours at leaſt 
of the College, and plainly ſpeaks the plebeian Critic. 

9 * Obſervation he makes alſo upon that admira- 
ble Part; WHAT 1s 1T TO EDUCATE A PRINCE BORN 
FOR THE THRONE? That all the Strokes it contains 


were juſter, bad the Cardinal de Fleury been the King's 


Governour, is mere Cavil. Every one knows what In- 
fluence a Preceptor, whoſe Views are not always con- 
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over the Diſpoſition and Genius of his Pupil. But 
even at the Hazard of a little Juſtneſs, what can be 
wiſhed after that ſhining Piece, and the affecting Detail 
of the different Educations. Among all the Syſtems 
extant, notning can be found more rational, and all 
thoſe acceſſory Beauties do no manner of Harm to the 
principal. In general, it muſt have required a great 
deal of Art to enrich a Subject already ſo rich, to in- 
chaſe in it all thoſe Ornaments, that ingenious Sketch 
of the Court, that of the Diſputes in Religion, and fo 
many others that make ſo ſhining an Appearance, 
They are, if you will, but Pieces of inlaid Work, 
or Cartridges, that compoſe the Frame, and which 
ſerve to ſer off the principal Picture; they are however 
finely executed, and finiſhed even to the Claro-obſcuro. 

I now proceed to the Judgment the Critic has paſs- 
ed upon the Genius of our Orator, and the Tone of 
his Compoſition. He allows him great Fertility, the 
Talent of a Declaimer, by what he inſinuates. But 
what does he underſtand by acceſſory Reflexions, by 
Claſhings. of Thoughts and Diction? Can he mean by 
thoſe acceſſory Keflexions the Tranſitions of the Funeral 
- Diſcourſe? They are indeed ſo many Reflexions; but 
'tis in this Part, in my Opinion, that the Father de 
Newville excels, The. whole of his Diſcourſe is con- 
nected with great Art, and the Thread of it is almoſt 
imperceptible. One Reflexion makes way for another 
Reflexion; one Series brings on another Series; the 
Subject grews, enlarges by Degrees, gives Notice to At- 
tention, and always prevents any Fear of Sterility. 
Theſe Reflexions ſkilfully managed, ferment, if I may 
ſo ſay, and are a Leaven that raiſes the Lump of the 
Diſcourſe. | 2 

Claſbings of Thoughts and Diction look wondrous like 
Concetii: But I ſuſpect the Critic to have thereby in- 
tended to mark all thoſe delicate Oppoſitions between 
the Ideas and Expreſſions; ſuch as, Happy in joining 
Complaiſance =—— with the Probity of the honeſt Man. 
Complaiſance and Probity, what a Contraſt ! Perhaps 


allo he means ſome of them in thoſe pretty * 
0 


1 
familiar to the Orator. He ſeeks not after Dignities, 


he contents himſelf with waiting for them. He waits not 


fo much for them, as be is waited for by them. Waiting, 
waits, waited, What Ideas are contained in theſe few 
Words! And indeed in the whole Diſcourſe, Thoughts 
are accumulated, croud upon, and claſb with one ano- 
ther. Therefor there is a Fertility of Things, as well 
as of Expreſſions. 

The Critic grants that the latter does Honour to our 
Language, and cannot forbear applauding our Orator's 
Manner of declaiming, conformable, . ſays he; 10 his 


Manner of thinking and writing, He adds that it were 


an Advantage to him, to pronounce ſtill more rapidly; and 
all this followed by the Imputation of his being diffuſe, 
redundant, prolixx But though this clear-fighted 
Critic had not previouſly informed us that he here 
gives us the Judgment of his Eyes, it were no hard 
Matter to perceive it. And therefor may it not be 
oppoſed to him, that to judge judiciouſly by the Or- 


an of the Eyes of a Piece of mere Perſpective, as he 


Is pleaſed to define it, he ought to have read that Per- 
formance with the ſame Rapidity with which our Ears 
catched it from the Mouth of the Orator. The copious 
Style would then have appeared more compact, the Re- 
dundancy would have eſcaped his curious Avidity, But the 
Eyes of a nauſeating Critic, who ſeeks only to juſtify 
his Diſlike, are a Kind of Priſm, that diſſolves Ob- 


jects by drawing them near. Now though this were 


the ſureſt Method of judging of ingenious Performan- 
ces, I ſhould prefer an Illuſion that flatters me, to a Diſ- 
rn that diminiſhes my Satisfaction; and ſo I de- 


clare for the Judgment of the Ears, 
Some again tax the Father de Neuville, according 


to the Cenſor, with imprudent Alluſions, Encomiums 


that might be taken for Salyr, falſe Conſtructions, Latin- 
i/ms, &c. 3 
For my Part, I cannot perceive where thoſe Allu- 


ſions are to be found? ls there any Imprudence in that 


Common- Place ſo happy, ſo new by the Uſe the Ora- 
* us tor 
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tor makes of it, and which ſo excellently cloſes the 


Exordium. Need I beg of you, GENTLEMEN, a favour- 


able Attention? I know that in vulgar Minds Encomium is 
wont to offend the jealous Delicacy of Self- Love. I know 
that with reſpelt to thoſe Men, who were the Depoſitaries 
of Favours, Pride ſeeks to ſatisfy itſelf, to revenge itſelf 
on the Perſon for the ſervile Homages it ſo often laviſbed 
on Fortune But the Nobleneſs, the Elevation of your 
Sentiments ſecure you from the Indignity of ſo injurious a 
Suſpicior, 

The Father de Neuville having to ſpeak before 
an Aſſembly of Courtiers, whoſe jealous Delicacy 
might have been offended by a leſs moderate Elogy 
than his, was ſenſible of the Neceſſity of obvi- 
ating Pride and Self- Love. But mark with what Ad- 
dreſs he beſpeaks their Favour. What Complaiſance 
and Precaution is there in that Apoſtrophe, which, 
without debaſing the Hero, ſhews the cautious Cir- 
cumſpection, and prudent Diffidence of the Panegyriſt ! 
In all the Funeral Orations our Nation ever produced, 
] defy the beſt Eyes in the World to difcover a 
Stroke of ſuch Strength. EE 
Would they accuſe of Imprudence thoſe fine 
Touches, thole ſtriking Contraſts, thoſe Points of 
View, whether interſperſed in that exquiſite Picture of 
the Court, or in the multiplied Portraits of the 


Cardinal? Muſt there not be Shades in Paintings, and 


could the Oratur ſhew his Hero in different Lights, 


without all thoſe Oppoſitions, which have perhaps been 


denominated imprudent Alluſi on? 
As to the Encomiums that might be taken for Satyr, 
I can gueſs what the Critic underſtands by theſe 
equivocal Encomiums, or rather what he has not at 
all underſtood. Of twenty Inſtances that offer, one 
may ſuffice. | | 
The Father de Neuville, a Man of too great Judg- 
ment to praiſe the Subject at the Expence of the 
Maſter, offers to his Hero in Quality of Miniſter, only 
an Incenſe relative to the Prince, and this "EO 


69 J 
of great Dexterity, Ab! what other Reigns, ſays hes 
have borrowed their Glory from the Genius of the Men 
called to the Adminiſtration of public Affairs. But bere 
it is the Qualities of the Monarch that conſtitute the Glory 
of the Miniſter =====The Legs the Cardinal de Fleury 
Was NECESSARY, the more glorious will it be for bim, 
that ſo great a King thought him uſeful to the Welfare of 
| his Kingdom. An Encomium true, delicate, ſingular, 
as finely expreſſed and turned, as happily thought, 
and profoundly ſtudied, an artful Encomium that 
regards equally the Maſter and the Subject. 

The Cardinal de Fleury was little neceſſary, but the 
King thought him uſeful. Behold the Diſcernment of 
the Prince honoured by the Choice of the Miniſter, , 
uſeleſs as he was to him in reality, becauſe *tis ſufficient 
for him to have thought him neceſſary ! Behold the 
Glory and the Capacity of the Miniſter immortaliſed 
by the. Confidence and Choice of the Prince ! This 
judicious Touch is ſtill more ftriking, its Juſtneſs is 
more ſenſible when it is ſet in its due Point of View; 
I mean, after the Detail of the uncommon Qualities 
of the Cardinal; the proper Talents of, the Miniſtry, 
vaſt, numerous, unbounded, I would fay almoſt in- 
compatible, did not the Orator demonſtrate their A- 
greement, their Union, their Harmony, their Oeco- 
nomy. | ty 
What do they call falſe Conſtructions, and Latiniſms ? 
Is it thoſe Boldneſſes of Style, thoſe Inverſions of 
Phraſes, thoſe Poetical Turns, thoſe Thoughts inter- 
rupted, hardly ſketched, thoſe Paſſages where the 
Senſe is broke off, and Tuſpended, in which the Piece 
in queſtion abounds? Ah! Gentlemen Puriſts, you 
know nothing at all of the Matter. That is the Style 
_ to the Genius, Leave we timid and frigid 

riters to ſubject themſelves to the Rules of Art, to 
the common Uſages of Language: A delicate, fine, in- 
genious Writer torms always a Language to himſelf: - 
He for the moſt Part ſpeaks only to the Imagination, 
to the Wit. An ancient Painter uſed to give his 
Pictures ſome Delicacies which ſupplied the W | 
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[50] 
of his Pencil, * There was more thought than expreſſed. 
Such is the Manner of the Father de Neuville: He 


muſt be gueſſed at, and is gueſſed ar. 


Would you ſee ſome pretended Faults of Style? 
That Phraſe in the Exordium is doubtleſs one in the 
delicate Eyes of our Cenſor. Temples, Academies daily 
reſound with Leſſons adapted to teach that Wiſdom ; but 
rare, very Yare, are the Examples capable of perſuading 
it. This perhaps is a Latiniſm. I have almoſt forgot 
my Latin; but the Tranſpoſitions which conſtitute, in 
my Opinion, the whole Beauty of this Period, were 
ſufficient to give me ſome Taſte for that Language. 

Begging Yaugelasy's Pardon, the Beginning of the 
firſt Part pleaſes me alſo to the higheſt Degree. 

To arrive at the moſt eminent Dignities of the Church 
and State, to poſſeſs all the Titles and Honours that Prieſt- 
hood and Empire can beſtow=——when Providence is 
pleaſed to preſent to the World ſuch Prodigies of Ele- 
vation, ftraightway Ambition, & cr. | 

Do you obſerve, Madam, the Mechaniſm of this 
Phraſe? The firſt Member (a School Term this, which 
I remember by accident) The firſt Member then, ac- 


_ cording to the Puriſts, ſhould be followed by one of 


theſe Forms, The/e are Prodigies of Elevation, &c. This 
is the Work of a. Providence, & c. But how agreeably 
is the Attention of the Reader ſuſpended by the new 


Turn which disjoins the two Members, and breaks 


off the Senſe! This rough Paſſage forms to my Taſte 


I don't know what Harmony, which repreſents to 


me the Effect of ſublime Intervals in Muſic; could 
ou believe that I find in it ſomething of Rameau? F 
Now I talk of Muſic, here are ſome Tacets, When 
he is ſpeaking of the Education of the King commit- 
ed to the Biſhop of Frejus. Here ſhould 1 not ſiniſo my 
Diſcourſe ? The Approbation of the Father, and the Virtues 
of the Son! Lewis XIV and Lewis XV! Theſe are 


* Timanthus, who excelled in E ion, painted more for the 
Wit, than the Eyes. Pliny ſays of his Works: Plus intelligitur 
guam pingitur. = | 
- + A famous Muſician of Paris. | 

ſome 
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ſome of his acute and poinant Strokes, which ſay and 
do not ſay, and which alone are as good as ſome long 


Periods. | | 
This Figure (probably it is one) is frequent in the 


Funeral Diſcourſe ; but we ſhall preſently fee it uſed ' 


with a peculiar Juſtneſs, applied with infinite Art: 
The Orator mentions the Commotions in the North, 
on occaſion of the King of Poland. That Prince unit- 
ed to France by the moſt ſacred Ties, the Deſires of bis 
Country call bim; Cabals, inteſtine Faflions condut- 
ed, fomented, ſupported, emboldenedm——}But let us 


forget Events revenged by the Succeſs of War, made amends 


for by the Advantages of Peace —How much does this 


ſay, in ſaying nothing! See how lightly, how delicate- 


ly the Poland Affair is touched on. How admirably 
does this artful Interruption characterize that ſingular 


Event! *Tis the Picture of the Painter that inſpires the 


Thought, 5 | 

In ſhort, ſays the Critic, they would have wiſhed 
to have found in Father de Neuville's Performance, 
more Order, more Fuſtneſs, more Strokes of Chriſtianity. 
This indefinite Reproach and deſtitute of all Manner 
of Proof, ſufficiently declares the ſmall Compaſs of the 
Cenſor's Judgment. I don't know what Notion 


People now entertain of the Funeral Diſcourſe ; but: 


if I might be allowed to hazard my Way of Thinking 
upon this Kind of Compoſition, I would compare 
Funeral Oration and Panegyric in general to the Pin- 
daric Ode; where all is Enthuſiaſm, all Delirium, 
where the Imagination gives itſelf full Scope, where 
the Genius gradually riſes, takes its Flight, ſoars aloft 
like an Eagle, till it loſe itſelf in the Clouds, It is not 
there then (I ſpeak of Funeral Oration) that we are 
to ſeek that Juſtneſs, thoſe Proportions, that Analy- 
tical Method which deadens the whole; or the Di- 
datic of Homilies. 1z it a beautiful Diſorder is an 
Effet of Art. All Manner of Rambles are allowed 
the Panegyriſt ; Excurfions into Politics and Hiſtory, 
ingenious Syſtems, Pictures of Manners: Some Images, 


ſome delicate Reflexions, above all ſome Wit; ſome 
Flaſhes, 
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Flaſhes, ſome Sallies, ſome Turn and Richneſs in the 
Expreſſiun; theſe are all that is required of him. In 
ſhort, he ought to give a looſe to the whole Impetu- 
oſity of his Genius, Tis a Torrent, which, ſwelled 
with the Waters it collects or abſorbs in its Courſe, ruſh- 
es down from the Top of a Rock, and growing always 
more rapid, and more copious, falls in Caſcades*#, Am 
I not inſenſibly tracing the Character of the Father de 
Neuville? Yes, Madam, he is the Pindar of the 
Pulpit. You know,-at leaſt by Reputation, that ſub- 
lime Poet who praiſed every Thing, and even the 
minuteſt Matters in the moſt magnificent Manner. 
What can I add to this Character? I leave you to 
diſtinguiſh the Juſtneſs of the Compariſon in all its 
Parts; but chiefly in thoſe Oratory Profuſions, in that 
Luxury, if I may venture the Expreſſion, every where 
ſet forth, diſplayed, preſented by the ſumptuous Pa- 
negyriſt. Another manifeſt Trait of Reſemblance, is 
the Art of ſetting Objects in the Light the moſt favour- 
able to the Deſign of the Poet and Orator, which ren- 
ders them at once conciſe, and ſuperabundant; an Art 
common to both, and wherein they both excel. Thus the 
Father de Neuville, ſometimes frugal of Expreſſions and 
laviſh of Meaning, paints a great Event in four Words, 
and diſcovers a long Train of Facts: Sometimes on the 
contrary, frugal of Meaning, he artfully drowns a fin- 
gle Fact, a Reflexion in a Torrent of Expreſſions, 

To return to the Want of Oeconomy, which the 
ſordid Taſte of the Critic ſeeks propoſterouſly enough 
in a. Performance where the Orator is carried away, 
as it were, ggainſt his Will, by the Force of his Sub- 
ject; I forgive him for not ſet ing all the Beauties that 
reſult from it. But I cannot give up the Diviſion to 
him. The Favour of the Prince obtained by Merit and 
Services, ſupported by Talents, illuſtrated by Virtues, 
Merit and Virtues 3 Services and Talents! It belongs 


Monte decurrens velut amnis, imbres 
Duem ſuper notas aluere ripas : 
Fervet, immenſuſqne ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore. Horat. 
not 
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not to every body to taſte thoſe delicate Differences, 
to modify ſo ſimple Ideas, then to extend, and to 
amplify them, with ſo much Juſtneſs and Diſt inction as 
the Orator retraces them within each of the Parts of the 
Diſcourſe. | 

As for the Strokes of Chriſtianity, wherein the Oeco- 
nomy of the Father de Neuville is moſt unjuſtly com- 
plained of; begging the religious Cenſor's Pardon, 
there are ſufficient to content very Devotees. Two 
Paſſages of the Holy Scripture, beſides the Text (for 
I have taken the Pains to count them) three from St. 
Auguſtine and another Father: That tender Piety of 
the Cardinal on his Death-bed ſet forth with ſo much 


Unction; his ſometimes burning, ſometimes moderate 


Zeal for Religion, ſo pathetically deſcribed ; his Fer- 
vour in Divine Service, eſpecially in the latter Part of 


his Life, and his Reliſh of the Book of the Imitation, 


repreſented in ſo edifying a Manner; laſtly, that ſub- 
lime Touch upon Eternity, wherein the Orator holily 
poetical, tranſports us with his Hero I muſt own 
myſelf entirely ignorant of Chriſtianity, if theſe are 
not Strokes, and ſenſible Strokes of it. Would they 
then, thoſe Breviary-mongers, have had a Piece of 
Eloquence deſigned to fire the Imagination, made a 
Capuch inade, an inſipid Homily ? 

You remember, Madam, that fine Sermon on Hu- 
mour we heard together. It was pure Ia Rochefoucault, 
and la Bruyere : This is what I call preaching ! As lit- 
tle of Holy Scripture as may be; for every body has 
it by Heart: Of Chriſtian Morality, poci/imo. Yer 
leſs from the Fathers, as they are become trite. This 
Reſource ſhould be let alone to the Janſeniſts, 
who dare not ſpeak but after their Books. A Wit, a 
Man who thinks, is original even in the Pulpit. He 
lives with Men in order to know them ; he ſtudies 
the World in the Midſt of the World; this is the great 


Book of the Father de Neuville, the Book he is beſt 


acquainted with, and that he cites moſt, Hence all 


thoſe reſembling PiQures, thoſe finiſhed Pieces, thoſe 
lively Repreſentations, thoſe delicate Satyrs on delicate 
5 Vices, 
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Vices, which gently affect the Imagination, and pre- 
ſent to it only Objects fitter for the Speculation of 
devote Circles, than the auſtere Meditation of the 
Deſerts. | 

No, my little Critic, the Eloquence of our Orator 
is not that of the Boſſuets, the Flechiers, the Bour- 
daloues, &c. It is the Eloquence of the Father de Neu- 
ville; an Eloquence ſingular, peculiar to himſelf alone, 
which is his only, and extends to none beyond him: 
Add to this Elogium, who can | | 
Nothing further was wanting, Madam, to the Te- 
merity of the Critic, but to attack the principal Part 
of the Funeral Diſcourſe; I mean to accuſe the Author 
of Flattery, of Diſguiſe, of Profuſion even and Ex- 
ceſs, in diſpenſing of the Flowers which he ſtrews 
with ſo liberal a Hand over the Tomb of his Emi- 
nence: This, however, he preſumes to do in an indi- 
rect Way, by the equivocal Reflexions that cloſe his 
Letter. In order to make a Counter-part to this Piece, 
and to juſtify the Father de Neuville in every Point, 
I ſhould need only to aſſemble all thoſe ſcattered 
Touches, that form the Character of his Hero, and to 
colle& them under one Point of View that would 
ſhew you their Proportion, their Conformity, their 
Juſtneſs: But as this Kind of Analyſis would carry me 
to too great a Length, ſome few of them ſet before 
your Eyes, will be ſufficient to make you judge of the 
Fidelity of the Painter. 

The Orator brings the Abbe de Fleury to Court, 
almoſt juſt upon his leaving College. After baving 
acquired the Riches of Litterature, drawn from their 
Sources the Beaulies of the Language of Rome and 
Athens, penetrated into the Deptbs of Religion, the Abbe 
de Fleury appears at Court— There the firſt Step. he 


makes in thoſe intricate Paths, one would think he had 
traced them a thouſand Times — With one Glance he 
dives into the Myſtery of Cabals ; be lays bold of the Knot 
of all Intrigues : He diſcerns the Competition and Oppaſi- 
tion of all Imereſts: He brings to Court the Talents that 
are uſually ſought there, 
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It is not very eaſy, I confeſs, to conceive how a Man 
come directly from College to Court, can be at once 
a conſummate Courtier: But it was the Element of the 
Abbe de Fleury; he there appeared, ſays the Orator, 
with that happy Pkyſiognomy, and that I don't know what 
on his Forehead, which prepoſſeſſes Mens Minds, which 
opens their Hearts. Societies of the fineſt Taſte receive 
him, call him, invite him; the Houſes of the Great, the 
Palaces of Princes open to the Abbe de Fleury. All 
theſe Openings therefor could not but ſhorten the Road - 
conſiderably; and ſo the Phenomenon is explained. 
One * would not however imagine, that fo diſtin- 
guiſhed a Vocation for the Court in a Man, who was 
its Darling, ſhould have ended only in a Biſhopric in 
the Mountains of Provence. But being recalled to be 
the King's Preceptor, we ſee him ſtraightway go wwith 
a flow Pace to the firſt Employments of the State. He 
arrives at them at length, carried along by the Courſe of 
Events, and this Prodigy of Elevation is the Work of 
Time, the Price of Years. But then what Talents, 
what Capacity is all at once diſcloſed ! Talents ſuperior 
to all thoſe of the moſt expert Miniſters, of the 
Mazarins, of the Richelieus; a Vivacity, a Juſtneſs, 
an Extent of Judgment, a ſurprizing Memory, an 
almoſt incredible Multiplicity of almoſt incompatible 
Knowledges, Commerce, Finances, War, Marine, Juſt - 
ice, Religion, Intereſts of Princes ; he is perfect Maſter 
of all theſe Subjects: He knows the Manners, the Cha- 
rater, the Genius of all Nations. It might be ſaid of 
the Cardinal de Fleury that he diwelled in all Parts of 
Europe, that he was educated at all the Courts, that be 
treated with all the Miniſters, that he converſed with all 
the learned Men, that he aſſiſted at all the Councils, You 
ſee, Madam, that this Elogium is not at all exaggerated. 
It doubtleſs were difficult to believe there was but one 
Man here in queſtion, or this might be imagined 7he 
Definition of a Miniſter that does no where exiſt : But 
the Regrets of the Nation do but roo much juſtify the 
- Portraiture, 8 
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The Knowledge of Men, adds the Orator, was that 
of the Cardinal de Fleury ; and perhaps no Man was leſs 
known than be. We ſee indeed by the Choice of thoſe 
who fill moſt of the great Employments, that he had 
the Niſcernment of Men. As for him, though there 
were no Veils, no Clouds, no. Myſteries in bis Conduct, as 
the Orator ſaid higher, he nevertheleſs was impenetra- 
ble. 
Il ſhould never have done, were I to inſiſt on all 

the Parts that ſtruck me in the different Pictures of the 
Cardinal, Pictures ſo varied by their different Lights, 
yet ſo like in reſpect of their Object. But I fancy I have 
ſaid enough to ſtop the Mouths of Cenſors. Let me 
only add that if there is any Merit in finding Faults 
in a Performance, it is far inferior to that of diſcerning 
its Beauties: In a Word, the Difficulty of the Art of 
commending, and the Facility of Criticiſm ; theſe two 
Arts compared together will enable you to judge of the 
Funeral Oration, and of the Cenſure paſſed upon it. 


J am, with great Reſpet, 
Mad Au, Fe 
Your moſt humble, . 
And moſt obedient Servant 
The Chevalier de M* * #, 


P. S. Lou'll perhaps find a little too much Vanity 
in a Reflexion which now eſcapes me, and which I can no 
longer contain. But you muſt know, Madam, that 
fince I have read the Funeral Diſcourſe, my Style me- 
thinks is bolder, and much leſs jejune, leſs dry; I will 
not preſume to ſay, richer and more copious, As I 
may therefor have inſenſibly catched a Tincture of 
that great Model, I may apply to myſelf that com- 
fortable Saying of an Ancient: Whilſt 1 admire _ 
1 almoſt transform myſelf into bin. 

I have not been able to diſcover in any Author, not even in 
the Polyanthea, whence the Apologiſi has taken this Paſſage; if it 


is not an Allufion to theſe Words of one of Cicero's Letters. Dum 
illum rideo, pene ſum factus ille. 


The End of the REFUTA TION. 
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LETTER 


Marquis of A—, &c. 


ETHINKS, Sir, I ſee renewed in our 
M Days, what happened long ago at Rome, 
ſome Months after the Death of Cato. Cicero 
made the Funeral Elogy of that great Man, and his 
Performance was received by the Public with incredi- 
ble Applauſes. This Cæſar highly reſenting, obliged 
_ Hirtius to write a Refutation of that Diſcourſe which 
ave him ſo great Diſpleaſure. Brutus and Fabius Gal- 
jo of their own accord, compoſed alſo ſomething on 
the Subject: But neither their Criticiſm, that of Hir- 
tius, nor that which Ceſar himſelf afterwards made upon 
it, none of theſe, I ſay, did Harm to the Reputation 
of the Panegyriſt: Nay, their Cenſures did him Ho- 
nour. For Ceſar, though the warmeſt of all to con- 
demn. the Elogy, could not forbear comparing it with 
whatever Perl and Theramenes had produced moſt 
ſhining and happieſt in that Kind. . 

You here muſt doubtleſs diſcover under the Name 
of Cato the Cardinal de Fleury; Cicero repreſents to 
you the Father de Neuville, who has lately given us 
the Elogy of that Cardinal. Ceſar- like, you command 
me to examine that Elogium, and aſſigning me the 
Part of Hirtius, you force me to give you my 
Opinion of a Diſcourſe, which none is a better Judge 
of than yourſelf, , | 

I do not diſown, that there is in this, as in every Kind 
of Compariſon, ſome Difference of Proportions, and 
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this I ſhall preſently ſpecify. For if you did not accuſe 
me of a Defect in Juſtneſs, you might think me guilty 
of an Exceſs of Flattery ; but I hate as much that mean 

nplaiſance which debaſes the Heart, as I am jealous 
of that exact Diſcernment which is the Glory of a 
ſolid Judgement. 125 ; „ 

I do not pretend here to eſtimate the Merit of Cato, 
nor that of the Cardinal de Fleury, They both loved 
their Country; but Cato was ſevere, temperate, ſtern, 
inexorable, and though a Man of the beſt Intentions, 
he did Harm to his Republic by his Inflexibility. The 
Cardinal on the contrary was affable, eaſy, engaging 
t leave you, Sir, to finiſh the Diſparity, who are 
much more capable of doing it. | BP 

The Father de Neuville, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is not the 
Cicero of our Age; but our Age affords very few 
Orators, who come nearer to Cicero than that Father. 
And nere I ſay nothing but what is ſupported by the 
Suffrages of all France, and not one of our Wits can 
contradict me, without ſhewing himſelf meanly jealous 
of the Talents of that Orator, 

I might poſſibly, Sir, find in your Inclination to 
Arms, and Love of Learning, a conſiderable Reſem- 
blance of Ce/ar, Ceſar as he was; but I here find a 
very ſenſible Difference between you and Ceſar, a 
Difference that pleaſes me much; which is, that no 
Motive of Hatred or Revenge prompts you to require 
my Sentiments of the Elogy of the Miniſter we have 
loſt. | 
I ſee nothing but my own Parallel with Hirtius 
that does not hold: This was one of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed Men in Rome for a ſure and delicate Taſte. 
But tis ſufficient for me to reſemble him, by my 
ſubmiſſive Obedience to your Commands. This 
Obedience is a Merit, and the only Merit indeed, that 
I have to boaſt with You. 

I proceed therefore, Sir, to give you the Satisfaction 
you require, and whilſt, ſeveral other Critics, voluntarily, 
and undefired, aſſume the Character of Brutus and 

Fabius Gallus, and are ready to impugn the Father de 
| | | Neuville 


% 
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Neuville, I ſhall communicate to you a few Reflexions 
] have made on his Diſcourſe, You have doubtleſs 


foreſeen, that, as I was not able by my Elogies to add 


ought to the Triumph of that Orator, what ſuited 


me beſt was to contribute ſomething to it by my 


Cenſure. So in the Triumphs of the Roman Em- 
perors, ſome Perſons were employed ro deafen them 
with idle Satyrs, I conſent however to the Uſe you are 
Pleaſed to make of my Talents; but through the 
Courſe of this Letter, T beg you may remember that I 
ſhould have been proud of being the Author of the 
very Paſſages I ſhall find fault with, and that J am in 
ſome ſort pleaſed with the Defects I ſhall be obliged to 
remark in that Performance, þ 

Never was there a happier Text than that of the Fu- 
neral Oration. But I could have wiſhed the Orator 
had not abandoned it as uſeleſs, after laying it open 
with a good deal of Care, and that he had drawn from 
it the Subſtance at leaſt of his Diviſion. «But though 
he has not done, this I ſuppoſe he could have done it. 

The Diviſion. he makes is much better illuſtrated 


by the Proofs, than it is at firſt in the general 


Propoſition, where the Terms, Merit, Services, Ta- 
lents, Virtues, are not different enough from each 
other to give a diſtinct Notion of the ſeveral Heads 
it is expected to promiſe. 2 

Every Particular of the Diſcourſe, is moſt accurately 
diſpoſed. The Facts, without being formally ranged, 
are well diſtributed, in ſuch a Manner as to ſerve 
always as Proofs, and ſo that they could not have 
been more naturally placed than where they are in- 
ſexted. The Orator has perfectly obſerved Horace 
Precept; 


Ut jam nunc dicat jam nunc debentia dici. 


No Part of the Diſcourſe borrows any thing from the 


reſt. This would more evidently appear, were I to 
reſolve the Oration, by reducing it to thoſe firſt 
Sketches the Author chalked out for his Plan. But 
this would b2 tedious to You, Sir, who fo perfectly 

8 etal M. | underſtand 
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- underſtand its whole Oeconomy. By this it is you be- 

gin uſually to judge of a Performance and it is indeed 

the true Merit of a Work to be well ſcaffolded; for 

' Otherwiſe Reaſon itſelf has no Beauty, Wit ſtrays at 
random, Style is unconnected, there is no Body, no- 
thing to be ſeen but diſlocated Members that have 
neither Soul nor Life. Disjecti membra Poetæ. 

I have not a little admired the Addreſs of the Ora- 
tor, who has ſo much the Art of drawing from his 
Subject whatever can enhance the Merit of it. The 
moſt common Things by paſſing through his Hands 
become Prodigies. He enlarges, diſpoſes, poliſhes, 
ſers in the fineſt Light whatever can refle& Honour 
upon his Hero, and he runs with a graceful Swiftneſs 
over any thing he finds capable of oppoſing the hap- 
py and ſeducing Vivacity of his Genius. 

I could have wiſhed the Style of the Performance 
in queſtion had been more compact ; for then it would 
have been more nervous, His copious Fertility charms 
me, but yet it is faulty; for without adding any thin 
to the Senſe, it does but multiply the Expreſſions, It 
is an aſtoniſhing Profuſion of Words, which ſhines 
however and dazzles; but it wearies, it fatigues. The 
Father de Neuville muſt doubtleſs compoſe with Faci- 
lity. His eaſy and natural Manner ſhews him a Per- 
ſon of a lively and fruitful Imagination, which, with- 
out running after Expreſſions too often rebellious, finds 
them in Crouds in its own proper Fund, and has but to 
let them (if I may ſo ſay) range themſelves in order 
of their own accord, like the Stones under the Lyre of 
Anpbion. This Talent is rare, but it is not ſo happ 
a one as it appears. I like much better a Genius hic 
brings forth with Difficulty, which ſtruggles with its firſt 
Ideas, which culls, which rejects, which chuſes, which re- 
jects again, which chuſes anew, and which labours, till 
at length it find the Expreſſion, which alone is proper to 
render its Thought: For there is but one Expreſſion 
that can rightly render it; all others are inſignificant, 
and ſerve only to divert the Attention of the Hearers. 
Rivers and Torrents in the Impetuoſity of their Courſe, 
| generally 
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generally carry Mud or ſome foreign Bodies along 
with them: Whereas an Alembic, notwithſtanding 
the Heat that enflames it, runs Drop by Drop ; but 
then it gives nothing but the pureſt Eſſence of the 
Simples it contains. 
| Whoever has the good Fortune to diſcern the Great, 
the Perfect, dares never flatter himſelf that he has at- 
tained to it. Hence thoſe Efforts of an exact and ſcru- 

lous Delicacy; and hence alſo! that judicious Di- 
ſtinction, thoſe correct, but bold Strokes, that ever 
happy Preference of the Neceſſary to the Agreeable, 
thoſe Maſter-Touches, in ſhort, which appear leſs the 
Work of the Author, than. of Nature herſelf. For 
Nature in all Things contents herſelf with little; ſhe 
enjoins no leſs a prudent Temperance for the Mind, 
than for the Body. Whatever is ſuperfluous enervates 
both the one and the other, diminiſhes their Strength, 
and impairs their Vigour. 

What I ſay of the Father de Neuville's Terms, which 
are generally accumulated upon each other, may be 
equally ſaid of his Thoughts. In theſe too I find ſome 
Pleonaſm. When he has once laid hold of an Idea, 
he is very loth to part with it; he particularizes it, he 
models, and remodels it, though he has already adorn- 
ed it, he ſtill embelliſhes it over and over again. This 
Fertility proceeds from the ſame Source, or perhaps 
may be owing to the Claſhing of his Ideas, which hin- 
ders him from perceiving immediately his Object with 
that ſteady and piercing Glance that ſees the whole of 
it at once, and that beſtows no more Touches in paint- 
ing it, than it has been Moments in examining it. One 
would be apt to ſay that he firſt feels what he has a 
Mind to repreſent; he diſcovers one Side, and ob- 
ſerves it; then another, and he conſiders it; a third 
preſents itſelf, and he dwells upon it; and ſo Step by 
Step he arrives at making a pleaſing Picture, but one 
in which we diſtinguiſh the Joinings of the Colours, 
and as it were Hatchings which divide the Object, and 
which hinder it from being ſeen in its full Extent 
Animum pifturd paſcit inani. Bs 
e Hence 
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Hence it comes, as I have ſeveral Times obſerved, 
that one goes away empty from his Diſcourſes. He 
dwells upon the Surface of Things. His Notions amuſe, 
but make no Impreſſion, being too ſoft, ſo to ſpeak, 
too light and too trifling, they touch only the Imagin- 
ation, and do not ſubdue the Judgment, which it is 
of greateſt Moment to move and to convince, | 
I would fain have the Father de Neuville to be leſs 
fruitful: This is the only Fault I find in him. He 


would go more ſafely and more ſwiftly to his Mark, 


did he imitate thoſe Pilots, who, in order to row more 
nimbly, throw Part of their Riches into the Sea. To 
loſe in this Manner is to gain. h 
He would thereby diminiſh the number of his An- 
titheſes, which I do not abſolutely blame; but the 
nauſcous Frequency of which he muſt allow me to 
condemn. The Beautiful, if not rare, ceaſes almoſt 
to be beautiful; and in painting of the noble Paſſions, 
Points and witty Turns do always hurt to the Pathetic. 
In his Pictures every thing without Exception is Jingle 
and Antitheſis. And were theſe Pictures of a graver 
and more ſerious Caſt, would they not be more lively, 
more paſſionate, more varied? Would they not have 
more Majeſty, nay perhaps more Harmony? A florid 


Way of writing, ſaid long ago M. de Fenelon, never at- 
tains to the Sublime. Art diſhonours and betrays itſelf 


by ſhewing itſelf. | 
The Father de Neuville ſeems to have drawn his 


' , own Portraiture in the Diſcourſe we are examining, 


Thoſe Men, ſays he, who/e lively, fertile, elevated Ima- 
ginalion, brings forth without Difficulty thoſe happy Turns, 
thoſe fine and delicate Reflexions, thoſe bold Strokes, that 
Great, that Movi g, that Sublime, which raviſbes, which 
touches, which tranſports, which 'enchants ; the Beauties 
of their Style, Beauties ſimple and natural, Beauties noble 
and exalled, have all the Embelliſhnient, all the Ornaments - 


of Art; but none of the Conſtra int and Servitude of it; 


Nothing ſmells of Effort, of Labour, &c, This Picture 
is ſu much the liker, that the very Style the Orator 


has employed in it, ſpeaks preciſely the Style that is 


peculiar 
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peculiar to him. How many Expr 


Terms, how many Sy nonymies in ſo few Words! 


I therefor am wes. at all ſurprized at the Intertex- 


ture, ſhall I ſay, or the Obfcurity, fomerimes 'to be 


obſerved in his Phraſes. Copiouſneſs uſually creates 


. Confuſion. I ſhonld ſpin out my Letter to too great a 

Length, did I here mention all the Paſſages of this 
Diſcourſe, that I have been obliged to read twice over 
before I could underſtand them. The Father de Neu- 
ville wants to loſe Nothing, and wants always to dazzle. 
And he dazzles ſometimes ſo exceſſively that it is no 
longer poſſible to follow him. 


* I ſhall conclude, Sir, without ſtaying to remark 


ſome Expreſſions of this Diſcourſe, which have ap- 
peared to me not French. One of the Conſtructions 
that moſt ſhocked me, and which is certainly not in 
the Rules of our Language, is that of the long, and per- 
plexed Period with which he introduces his firſt Part: 
To arrive at the moſt eminent Dignities of Church and 


State, to poſſeſs all the Titles and Honours that Prieſthood 


and Empire can beſtow; when Providence is pleaſed to 


preſent ta the World theſe Prodigies of Elevation; ſtraigbi- 


way Ambition eager to propoſe to herſelf a Model eaſy to 
be imitated, Envy &c. 


Theſe Negligences of Style ſerve alſo to ſnew us, that 


it is very hard to attain to abſolute Perfection. The 


greateſt Geniuſes have always ſome Weakneſs that ſinks | 


them to the Level of the Vulgar, as far as they ſurpaſs it by 
the Superiority of their Talents. They are like Moſes's 
Buſh that burned with Fire, which Fire however could 
not conſume its Thorns, 

The Father de Neuville has Faults. Who wants 
ſome ? But Faults he would have, though there were 
Some free from them, I know few Geniuſes ſo happy, 
and which have at once more Boldneſs and Elevation, 
more L oftineſs and Vehemence, more Turn and De- 
licacy. But how much more admirable is he ſtill for 
his Modeſty ! I am ſure he would not deſpiſe even my 
Remarks, ſhould he ever happen to ſee them. He 
ak not do as the Gladiators of old, who 3 


eſſions, how many 
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to the People againſt their Antagoniſts that were like 
to get the better of them. He would rather imitate 
the younger Pliny, whoſe natural Graces and ſmiling 
Fecundity he revives. He would prefer the Opinion 
of a diſintereſted Man of Letters to the Approbation 
of a rude illiterate Multitude. Ego enim, ſaid Pliny, 
non populum advocare, ſed cerios eleftoſque Soles, quos in- 
tuear, quibus credam, quos denique & tanquam ſingulos ob- 
ſervem, & tanquam non ſingulos timeam. 


\ 


Jam, 


Sir, &c. 
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REFLEXIONS 


LETTER 


- I E Criticiſm upon the celebrated Funeral 
| Oration of the Cardinal de Fleury, contained 
in the late Letter io the Marquis of A——de+ 
ſerves, methinks, a few Animadverſions. I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with examining it in itſelf, leaving to others 
the Care of comparing it with thoſe which have already 
appeared. 

The Criticiſm in queſtion may be conſidered, with 
reſpe& to the Judgments of the Author, and with 


and reſpect to the Style and Oeconomy of the Criti- 


ciſm. I ſhall not here enter into an exact Diſcuſſion 
of the Judgments the Author paſſes upon different 
Paſſages of the Funeral Oration, For in them all, 
he is in a Manner, the Echo of the Public: It is 
an Honour to him, however, to have chimed in 
ſo Juckily with it. We find that though the Author 
of the Letter has intended to criticize the Father de 
Neuville, yet he himſelf makes an Encomium on 
him, which muſt needs flatter that Orator, Ir is only 
with Reluctance and in Obedience to a Friend's Com- 
mands, that he takes upon him to pierce through the 
deceittul Cover which hides ſome ſlight Imperfections. 
It is, in ſhort, with the greateſt Deference that he 
commences Cenſor of a Performance, the very Faults 
whereof he would willingly honour. But how can he 
poſſibly reſiſt Ce/ar*s Commands? It was the Name of 
the Friend that induced 8 to make a Criticiſm on 
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the Funeral Elogy of the Cato of France, pronounced 
by the modern Cicero: 


I do not know whether that Friend, whoſe Ac- 


quaintance I do not pretend to, Ceſar as he is, would 
agree. to the Juſtneſs of the Compariſon. That happy 
Allegbry. of the Author is perhaps the Eruit of long 
and mature Reflexion: It is not eaſy to part with a 


Thought, which has coſt ſome Trouble to find: The 


very Difficulty oftentimes conſtitutes its ſole Merit. 
The Author acknowledges in the Father de Neuville 
a ſurprizing Fertility; a prodigious Vivacity of Geni- 
us, an Imagination full of Fire. But he ſeems_ to 
condemn that Fertility: Too great Copiouſneſs pro- 
duces - Confuſion, He ſometimes is in love with the 
Flights of a warm Imagination: But he would have 
the Judgment to keep it within Bounds, and to mode- 
rate its Tranſports: He knows that Paſſion, impatient 
of Conſtraint, has a Language peculiar to itſelf ; but 
when grown too ingenious, it ſtudies the Thought too 


much, and fo inſtead of ſtriking the Soul, it does but 


tickle the Wit. Th? Beautiful, as the Author very 
well obſerves, ceaſes to be beautiful, if it be not rare: Art 
is requiſite through the whole; but the greateſt Art is 


that of concealing it. Now I am perſuaded, Sir, that, 


as great a Partiſan as you are of the Father de Neuville, 
you will agree with me as to the Truth of theſe Judg- 
ments. : * 5 | 4 

But here is a ſecond Reflexion that is indeed imply*d 
in the former, and which is no leſs true. You ſhall 
yourſelf be Judge of it. The Father de Neuville 
crouds his Phraſes with Epithets, with Synonymies 
his pecoliar Fertility renders ſometimes his Phraſes 
heavy. It is true that Conciſeneſs is often the Mother 
of Obſcurity, but it 1s likewiſe true that Obſcurity 
proceeds ſometimes from Prolixneſs. This is manifeſt 
from the Example of the Father de Neuville; who by 


ſhining too bright, dazzles; and he that dazzles gene- 
rally blinds. e 22 5 | 


4 


The Author of the Criticiſm, affecting an extreme 


Reſervedneſs in his Judgments, is always afraid of 


ſaying 
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ſaying too much, and ſo never ſays enough: One 
may eaſily perceive that he ſeeks to excuſe the Detects 
of the Father de Neuville. But litterary Politeneſs does 
by no means require ſo much Complaiſance. Pictures 
ought not to be ornamented with Flouriſhes; nay it is 
oftentimes proper to give every Thing its own Name. 


At the fame Time 1 would 'not brand a number of 


Paſſages of the Funeral Oration, with the contempti- 
ble Appellation of Fuſtian ; but I would willingly call 
them pretty little Nothings couched in pompous 
Words. - 
The Critic paſſes ſeveral other Judgments on the 
Father de Neuville; he takes Notice of ſome Negli- 
gences of Style, and of ſome vicious Conſtructions: 
He finds out that the Heads of the Diviſion are much 
better explained in the Proofs. This Obſervation our 
Author might have made without any Conjuration 
and indeed it fo naturally preſents itſelf, that he might 
have ſaved himſelf the Trouble of propoſing it. It is 
not very ſurprizing that the Proofs explain the Divi- 
ſion, as the Deſign of them 1s only to repreſent at 
large, what is there Jaid down in Little. Now after 
ſpeaking of the Judgments the Critic paſſes upon the 
Father de Neuville, I proceed to take ſome Notice of 
the Critic himſelf. | | 
Though I have not the Honour of the Gentleman's 
Acquaintance, yet without running great Riſk of being 
out in my Conjectures, I may venture to affirm that 
his Letter ſpeaks its Author a young Man. We muſt 
however do Juſtice to his Merit, and allow with 
Pleaſure, that there is obſervable in it a Maturity of 


Judgment, and a very promiſing Tincture of Atticiſm. 


But his Style is not every where equal, and is not 
ſufficiently correct. Beſides this, the whole Perform- 


ance diſcovers a little A ffectation of Learning: But this 


Fault is excuſable in a young Man, who has his Au- 
thors ſtill freſh in his Memory. A little Converſation 
with the Learned World will refine that Taſte : The 
Firfl-Fruits of an infant Pen will always find Favour 


with a candid Reader, who is ready upon all Occaſions 
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to encourage happy Endeavours, without confounding 
them by a ſharp and il|-natured Criticiſm. The Au- 
thor on his Side has too much Senſe to take Offence at 
an anonymous Perſon, who preſumes to adviſe him 
to cultivate his happy Talents, and to ſtrive to corre 
by the reading of our beſt Authors that College Air 
ſo remote from that elegant and eaſy Purity which 

_ diſtinguiſhes our preſent Writers. | | 
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